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Three Distinctive Texts 





SMITH - McMURRY 
LANGUAGE SERIES 
(Not a revision—entirely new) 

By 


C. ALPHONSO SMITH 
Lipa B. McMurry 


Dre. M. R. Trasug, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, has 
prepared a series of tests (scientific but practical) to measure the 
teaching results in classes using the Smith McMurry Language Series. 
You will find them in the Manual now in press. There are twenty- 
six tests based on the lessons in the series, with full directions for 
giving them and comparing the progress of pupils and classes. 

Did you ever hear of a “charming” grammar? There is just one. 
It is written in Dr. Alphonso Smith’s inimitable style, and you'll read 
it through for the sheer love of reading. 





ESSENTIAL 
WORDS 
By 
E. L. Baer 


A Modern Two-Book Speller 


This text is largely the outcome of an exhaustive study by a well- 
known teacher of the results of the hundred or more scientific investi- 
gations of the Spelling Problem made in America in the last 15 years. 

The vocabulary is composed mainly of the Ayre’s List and the 
Jones’ List, both of which are recognized as scientifically accurate 
and complete. 

An especially strong feature is the system of reviews timed by 
the Thorndike Writing Scale. 





CHILD’S 
WORLD READERS 
By 


SaRAH WITHERS 
Hetty S. Browne 
W. K. Tate 


A Phenomenal Record 


The Child’s World Readers are now in use under terms of 
adoption and contract in ten states of the South as well as in a 
number of cities and towns. 

The states of Mississippi and Alabama and the cities of New York 
and Washington, D. C., have within the past school year adopted 
these texts. 


If you would like to see a Primer that is both fascinating to the 
pupil and satisfying to the teacher—a Primer with real pictures in it— 
pictures that were made by an artist and not by a “carpenter”—you 
should send for a copy of the Child’s World Primer (60c postpaid). 





JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Aldine Reading Method 


The publication of Books Seven and Eight of the 
Aldine Readers in the Spring of 1921 marks the com- 
pletion of the Revised Edition of a series of Readers 
which represents a well-organized and constructive 
method founded upon story-telling, dramatization, 
and other mediums that appeal directly to the intelli- 
gence of the child. 


AL DVS 











Learning to Read— 
A Manual for Teachers 
using The Aldine Readers 
—Primer and Books One 


Reading and Phonic Chart, with stand 
Phonic Chart, with stand 
Sight Word Cards (123 in set) 


and Two. Phonic Cards (54 in set) 
Primer Rhyme Charts (19 in set) 
| Book One CHARTS | Word and Phrase Cards (47 in set) 
Book Two AND J Phonic Drill Cards (21 in set) 
READERS } Book Three* | Rhyme Card for the Aldine Primer 
Book Four* CARDS | Rhyme Card for Aldine Book One 
Book Five* Seat Work Card, No. 1 
Book Six* Seat Work Card, No. 2 
| Book Seven* Seat Work Card, No. 3 
| Book Eight* Seat Work Cards, Large Type Edition. 


*Published in Pupils’ and 
in Teachers’ Editions. 


All words of Primer Rhymes, 1 to 9 inclu- 
sive, 36 point type, 3 cards in set. 


NEWSON & COMPANY, Publishers 


73 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK & 623 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
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Stimulus 


is needed in Geography. Little is being realized from the tremendous amount of in- 
teresting material available for the uses of instruction. 


The Virginia Teachers’ Reading Course 


for 1921-22 has recognized this urgent need and has provided as one of the books 
required for the reading of elementary teachers 


Teaching Geography by Problems 
by E. Ehrlich Smith, of the Richmond Public Schools. This book combines theory 


with practice, the emphasis being on practice. Aside from being required reading for 
the school year, this book can be used to great advantage in teachers’ meetings as the 
basis of discussions on modern educational practice, and can then be taken directly into 
the classroom to enrich the content of the geography hour every day. 

Postpaid prices: Single copies, $1.10; ten or more copies in one package to a 
single address $1.00, each copy. 


DOUBLEDAY, ate & COMPANY 
GARDEN CITY NEW YORK 

























































































Brooks’s English Composition 


BOOK ONE BOOK TWO 
(First and Second Years) (Third and Fourth Years) | 


HE friendly, sympathetic tone of these two books makes 

the acquiring of good English more of a pleasure than a 
task. Each topic is covered by a series of themes which concern 
real interests of boys and girls. 


Besides grammar, and special study of diction, spelling, 
dictionary usage, each book treats of the four forms of dis- 
course. Throughout, the pupil is trained to be constructive, 
to criticize his own work and to correct his errors. Letter 
writing and oral composition are also thoroughly taught. 


In both books, but especially in Book Two, the pupil is 
taught to express his ideas with simplicity, accuracy and full- 
ness; to read critically, and to reason soundly. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI] CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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Toys 


By J. LOUISE LEWIS, Head Industrial Arts Department 
Fredericksburg State Normal School 


\hat have public school teachers to do with 
This is not a trivial subject to be thought 


mainly at Christmas time. 
First, a toy is a tool of 
The word “tool” im- 


used, and one need not 


ue of play as a factor in 
ication. 


Secondly, the toy is the 
try. The toy, then, has 
consideration, to say 


y and happiness it carries 
the childhood of every 


long as there are boys 
| girls. 


The Commercial Aspect of Toys 


iefore the great war buyers from practically 
ry country on earth attended a toy fair held 
ually in February at Leipzig, Germany. In 
'3 American agents alone bought $14,000,000 
rth of German toys. When this supply was 
off, naturally America realized, as she did 
the case of many other products, that it would 
iecessary for her to produce her own toys 
he demand was to be met. The result was 
shifting of the toy center from Leipzig to 
v York. 





Early in 1920 the second annual fair of the 
American Toy Exhibitors held in that city was 
attended by buyers from all over the world, and 
a brisk and spirited trade 
was carried on. 

The retail value of the 
world’s product has in- 
creased from $20,000,000 in 
1913 to $100,000,000 in 
1920; and of the $100,000,- 
000 sold in 1920, $80,000,- 
000 worth of the toys were 
made in the United States. 
It is predicted by those 
who have become leaders 
in this new business that its 
importance is only begin- 
ning, and that 1921 will see 
an increase of at least 
thirty per cent in business 
over the year 1920. More- 
over, it is not a seasonal 


J. LOUISE LEWIS industry. The American 


manufacturer is making 
and delivering toys the year round, and several 
other great countries, among them England, 
France and Japan, are competing with us for 
control of the toy trade. 


The Vocational Aspect of Toys 


Whereas it is not the chief purpose here to 
emphasize the vocational possibility of the toy, 
brief mention of it may not be amiss since voca- 
tional guidance is one of our educational prob- 
lems, and one which loomed large only recently 
when so many of our boys came home facing the 
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necessity of getting employment, and unfor- 
tunately a different kind of employment in many 
cases from that which they left. The toy was 
one of the factors which came into prominence 
then, offering endless possibilities for a man’s in- 
ventive genius and scientific knowledge, and de- 
manding little from the physical side. 

There Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, a “Tin-Can 
Club”; a book on the subject of “Tin-Can Toys” 
was published by Professor Thatcher; tin-can 


was organized at 


collecting became a popular form of “research” 
work; and class instruction in the making of the 
toys was given to those persons preparing to 
teach occupational therapy to the wounded and 
crippled soldiers. 

It may be of interest to state that the results 
of occupational therapy proved so helpful to the 
recuperating solder that the State of New 
York’s Anti-Tuberculosis Association has put 
occupational therapy into several of its sana- 
toriums as an experiment, which, if it proves 
worth while, will become a part of the regular 
treatment for tuberculous patients. At an ex- 
hibit heid in New York City, December, 1920, of 
the articles made by these patients during the fall 
of that year, one of the most interesting was a 
furniture. 


set of Russian doll 


The Educational Aspect—An Exhibit of Toys 


The Department of Elementary Education of 
Teachers College has considered this aspect of 
the toy important enough to include a study of it 
in the program of instruction, and furthermore 
to hold for many years a toy exhibit just before 
Christmas for the purpose of guiding parents, 
relatives, and friends in their selection of toys for 
the child, in order to protect him from the wrong 
kind of toy, to keep him from being flooded with 
toys, and to bring to him the best. The growing 
attendance of parents and others upon these oc- 
casions for arousing and directing public senti- 
ment is a witness to the interest they feel. 
Parents really want their children to have those 
things which will prove of greatest advantage to 
them, and they welcome any advice which will 
aid them in making wise choices. If it seems 
that they do not, I venture to estimate that nine 
times out of ten the reason is because the par- 
ents do not know or realize the value of the 
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suggestion, or that the proposition has not been 
put to them in the right light. 

In this connection one of the greatest menaces 
is the bachelor uncle, who labors under the mis- 
apprehension that the most expensive toy is what 
he should give the child to make it happiest 
But we know that after the little girl has admired 
the painted cheeks of the uncle’s doll and licked 
them off, perhaps, she returns to the long- 
cherished rag bundle with button eyes, which 
she can poke at will, and with a form capable of 
withstanding any amount or degree of fond em- 
braces. Then there are those who would con- 
sider quantity the greatest essential to the child’s 
happiness. On the contrary, nothing will kill 
his appreciation more rapidly or completely than 
having too many things bestowed upon him. 
Do we realize this danger in our present state of 
civilization where we have so many luxuries and 
bestow them so lavishly upon our children? 

Having succeeded, let us say, in interesting the 
parents in the purchase of useful toys, we are 
confronted with the problem of where to get 
The other purpose, then, of such an 
This is a 


those toys. 
exhibit is to affect the toy market. 
more difficult end to accomplish. Let us feel 
encouraged, however, from the fact that this has 
been done to a great extent by the exhibit 
Teachers College. At first the dealers regarded 
any inquiry with grave doubts and suspicions. 
Quite naturally there was manifested no spirit 
of co-operation with the educators interested in 
this problem. However, when the improved 
public taste began to demand toys which the 
dealers did not have, and when it began to dawn 
upon them that certain of their toys were unsal- 
able, they at once realized the necessity of solicit- 


nt 
al 


ing the judgment of those who were backing the 
better toy movement. Therefore, the educators 
soon found the dealers coming to them for sug- 
gestions, gladly taking them, and offering in 
return their toys for the exhibit as an advertise- 
ment. The result has been a decided improve- 
ment in the toy available. Like many other use- 
ful agencies, it needs censorship, and what 
censorship is more effective than an educated 
public taste ! 


The Educational Aspect—What Kinds of Toys 
At this point we are probably asking ourselves. 


(Continued on page 163.) 
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Thomas Jefferson’s Philosophy of Education 


By L. C. MORROW, Central High School, St. Louis, Missouri, and 
J. M. DAVIS, Principal, Barton Heights School, Richmond, Virginia 


“And ye shall know the truth, 


and the truth shall make you free.” 


Motto of the University of Virginia, selected by Thomas Jefferson 


the very beginning of our quest for the 
ssophy of education held by Thomas Jef- 
on, it is necessary for us to resolve that we 
not be led aside from the goal we have in 
d. The life of this man reveals such a rich 
e of interests, so wide a range of activities, 
such a scope of vision in various fields of 
wledge, scientific, artistic, political, and 
losophical, that we are in constant danger of 


aving from the path which we have set out to 


vel. The by-ways are as alluring as the main 
Hence we must the 
an 





lerstanding of the philosophy of education 
d by Jefferson, with attention to the means 
ich he planned to use to make his philosophy 
r fruit in the lives of men. By philosophy 
education we mean the purpose of and justi- 
ition for education, as Jefferson conceived it. 


(he very core of Jefferson’s thought, expressed 


iny times throughout his entire life in number- 


conversations, letters and public addresses, 
s the conception of freedom as the final goal 


human progress. He believed from the bottom 


his soul that freedom, not only externally 


m coercion, but also internally from ignorance, 


judice, or any form of narrowness which re- 


icts self-realization, was the aim and end of 


human effort. This belief with him became an 


session. “I have sworn,” he wrote to a friend, 


on the altar of God eternal hostility against 
ry form of tyranny over the mind of man.” 


strong statement indeed, but one the sincerity 


which was amply and consistently demonstrat- 
by the life of the man who made it. In 1786 

Jefferson wrote to George Wythe these 
rds: “Preach, my dear sir, a crusade against 


lorance; establish and improve the law for 


icating the common people. Let our country- 


n know that the people alone can protect us 
iinst these evils; and that the tax which will 


be paid for this purpose is not more than the 
thousandth part of what will be paid to kings, 
priests and nobles, who will rise up among us if 
we leave the people in ignorance.” Here we 
have the very fibre of Jefferson’s belief that 
democracy must rest upon the education of the 
ignorance will forever breed 
servility, and that national happiness can never 


masses, that 


be secured so long as any exploitation of society 
by small classes is possible, either politically, in 
religion, or in any relation of society whatso- 
ever. No man ever perceived more clearly or 
preached more unceasingly than did Jefferson, 
that liberal education is the only firm base upon 
which a superstructure of democratic society can 
rest. 

Many young men moved to Charlottesville be- 
fore the establishment of the University of Vir- 
ginia in order to obtain Jefferson’s advice about 
their reading and have the use of his library. 
Concerning them, he wrote to Kosciuszko: “In 
advising the course of their reading, | endeavor 
to keep their attention fixed upon the main object 
of all science, the freedom and happiness of men. 
So that, coming to bear a share in the councils 
and government of their éountry, they will keep 
ever in view the sole object of all legitimate gov- 
ernment.” Freedom of men, with resu'tant hap- 
piness, was, then, the only justifiable object of 
government, and this aim was attainable only by 
education. 
greatest number. Again, in April, 1816, writing 


Truly the greatest good for the 


to Dupont de Nemours, Jefferson said, “En- 
lighten the people generally, and tyranny and 
oppression of body and mind will vanish like evil 
spirits at the dawn of day.” His absolute faith in 
the final triumph of truth over error can best be 
shown by a letter written to a Mr. Rocoe, De- 
cember 7, 1820. Speaking of the newly-founded 
University of Virginia, he wrote, “This institu- 
tion will be based on the illimitable freedom of 
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the human mind. 
follow the truth, 


l‘or here we are not afraid to 
wherever it may lead, nor to 
so long as reason is left free 


tolerate any error, 


to combat it.” Surely there is no dogmatism 
here to restrain the fullest devolpment of mind 
and spirit. 

As early as 1776, Jefferson had introduced 
into the Virginia legislature a bill for the more 
general “Diffusion of Knowledge.” The bill was 
not passed, owing to general indifference to its 
importance and to opposition of the land owners, 
who were not axious to pay more taxes for gen- 
eral education. In 


tempt to call serious attention to the vital need 


1778 he made a second at- 


ot public education, but again unsuccessfully. In 
1795 he favored the transfer of the entire faculty 
College, of Virginia. 
While abroad as Minister to France, 1783-1789, 
attention to 


ot Swiss Geneva, to 


Jefferson had given very close 
European schools and methods of education. In 
a letter written during this period he stated that 
the college at Geneva was, perhaps, the best in 
the 


Europe, basing this judgment’ on liberal 


spirit of that institution. His desire to bring 
this faculty to America proves that his wish was 
The 
plan was abandoned, largely because George 
“IT doubt the 
expediency of importing a body of foreign pro- 
fessors, not familiar with the English language, 
and at variance with the popular party in their 
Others thought the scheme both 


for nothing less than the best to be found. 


Washington held the opinion that, 


own land.” 
hazardous and expensive. Five years later, in 
1800, we find Jefferson, undiscouraged, writing 
to Dr. Priestly, of Pennsylvania, an eminent 
scientist who had come here from England in 
1794, regarding well-matured plans for an en- 
tirely new institution of learning. In one of his 
letters to Priestly he wrote the following, which 
we quote as showing the spirit and scope of his 
purpose: “We wish to establish in the upper 
district of Virginia, more central than William 
and Mary College, an university on a plan so 
broad and liberal and modern as to be worthy 
patronizing with the public support, and be a 
temptation to the youth of other states to come 
and drink of the cup of knowledge and frater- 
nize with us.” In 1803, still following his vision, 
he wrote to Professor Pictet, of Geneva College, 
as follows: “I have still and constantly in view 


AL 
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to propose to the legislature of Virginia the « 
tablishment of a good seminary of learning « 
as large a scale as our present circumstances 
But as yet no favorable 
In the meantime I ain 


would require or bear. 
moment has occurred. 
endeavoring to procure materials for a good plan. 
With this view I am asking the favor of you to 
give me a sketch of the branches of scienc 
taught in your college, how they are distributed 
among the professors; that is to say, how mat 

professors there are and what branches of scienc: 
are allotted to each professor, and the days and 
hours assigned to each branch. Your successful 
experience in the distribution of business will 
be a valuable guide to us, who are without ex 
perience.” This inquiry, seeking complete « 

tails, is typical of Jefferson’s unwavering faith 
that his efforts must finally succeed, and also vi 
his willingness to use to greatest advantage the 
best practical knowledge of others. These quota 
tions could be followed indefinitely with others 
showing that the one absorbing aim which Jeffer 
son constantly strove to reach, and which ex 

panded in scope and became richer in detail as 11 
was pondered from every angle, was the estab 
lishment of a great school which would allow 
for the widest choice of study and the most com 
plete degree of research then possible in all 
This purpose was never 
for a moment abandoned. Opposition and in 
difference failed to weaken the tenacity or dis 
courage the hope with which Jefferson held to 
his faith. Finally, in 1818, the legislature passe: 
a bill approving the establishment of a universit 

and appointing a commission of twenty-fou 


branches of learning. 


members, with Jefferson as chairman, to propose 
a plan for its buildings, to decide upon th: 
branches of learning which should be taught in 
the university and the number and description 
of the professorships they would require, and t» 
propose provisions for organizing and governin 
the university. This commission met and wei 
into close study of the matters delegated to i 
Its report, written by Jefferson, was submitte: 
to the legislature under date of August 4, 181° 
It was accepted, and Jefferson’s long cherishe 
dreams became a legal reality on January 2: 
1819. The report of 1818 contains his philosoph 
of education. In this document he summarize 


(Continued on page 164.) 











iral schools, and if this 
roblem is ever to be 


Ived here. 
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Retardation In the First Grade and What Can 
Be Done About It 


By MARY D. PIERCE, Alexandria, Virginia 
(Contributed through Virginia Kindergarten-Primary Association) 


in a large number of our counties the ma- 
ty of the children spend two or more years 
the first grade. In rural schools generally a 
rer percentage of pupils fail to complete, in the 
otted year, the first grade than any other 
ide of the elementary 
hool. In the first grade 
to be found the big be- 
ining of the over-age 
d retardation problem of 


lved it must first be 


There are a number of 
uses other than short 
hool terms which con- 
bute to this situation. 
ist of these causes can, 
careful administration 
d good teaching, either 
eliminated or their ef- 
ts so reduced as to make 
easily possible for six- 
ir-old beginners to com- 


ht months’ term. The 
lowing are suggested as_ perience in Texas, 
me of the necessary Mississippi. 

ps to this most important end: 

|. Get rid of the idea among teachers and 
trons that children are to spend one year as 
primer class and an additional year in the 
t grade. Require the completion of  first- 
ide work in one year. 

2. Through administrative regulation, home 
itation, contests, and otherwise secure the 
rollment of all eligible beginners within the 
st two or three weeks of school, do not permit 
vinners to enter after that time, refuse to ad- 
t children under six years of age, and avoid 





bama where she did notable work as State 
Primary Expert. She has had educational ex- 
Delaware, Alabama and tests or other appeals, by 


starting new primer classes for late entrants. 
Every new class takes time from the regular 
class. 

3. See that your compulsory education law pro- 
vides, among other requirements (1) That the 
compulsory entrance age 
be the same as the regular 
entrance age (six years), 
in order to prevent chil- 
dren from being over-age 
when they enter as well as 
to educate the public con- 
cerning the entrance age; 
(2) that the compulsory 
period, at least for the first 
three grades, extend 
through the entire school 
term of the school entered, 
or if this 1s impossible, 
that the period for primary 
grades begin at the begin- 
ning of the term. 

4. Limit the number of 
children per teacher to 45, 
since it requires more in- 


te the first grade work MARY D. PIERCE dividual attention to teach 
one year in anv sc , , : , — babies than older punils 
; me year im any sc hool Miss Pierce, Supervisor of Public Schools mbites than oldet pupils. 
ich has as much as an_ in Alexandria, has recently returned from Ala- 9. secure regular at- 


tendance by means of con- 


keeping down school dis- 
eases, by enforcing compulsory attendance. 

6. Put adequate teaching time (50 minutes per 
day) and effort upon first-grade reading; that 
usually keeps pupils back. Get reading equip- 
ment and supplementary books. See that read- 
ing is well taught. Promote at the end of the 
year every child who reads sufficiently well, re- 
gardless of attainments in other subjects. 

7. lf then it is found impossible with the ma- 
jority of children to complete the first-grade in 
one year, change the course of study. Don’t 
keep children two years in the grade. 


Retired Teachers’ Pension Roll November 1, 1921 
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Class Year 

Retired 
Accomac County 
Miss Sarah B. Conquest B 1910 
James G. Nock B 1910 
E. B. Phillips B 101% 1910 
Harriet B. Higgins B 1913 
George G. Nock B 101% 1914 
Miss Annie W. Bird \ 1915 
Miss Emma Robins A 1917 
Mrs. George C. Richardson A 1920 
Albemarle County 

T. G. Birekhead \ 1909 
Mrs. Lily J. Maupin A 1909 
Miss. Mary E. Calhoun A 1910 
Mrs. Kate P. Moore A 1913 
Miss Lucy R. Temple A 1914 
Mrs. A. L. Birekhead \ 1914 
George B. Lupton B 1915 
Miss Emily A. Davis \ 1917 
Miss L. D. Wingfield A 1919 
Miss C. C. Carter B 1920 
Miss E. A. Farrar B 1920 
Mrs. Annie P. Huckstep A 1920 
Miss Nannie M. Hill A 1921 
Miss Shannon Maloney A 1921 
Rives C. Minor, Col’d B 1909 
Miss F. A. Minor, Col’d B 1915 
Moses Hearns, Col’d B 1920 
Nelson F. White, Col’d B 1920 


Alleghany County 


Miss R. M. Hoylman \ 1910 
Miss Lottie Lemon A 1915 
Garnett W. White, Col’d A 1920 


Amelia County 


Mrs. 8S. A. Wootson B 1916 
Mrs. Mary L. Jackson A 1920 
Miss Mary A. Coleman B 1920 
Henry Johnson, Col’d A 1911 
Mrs. Mary J. Jackson, Col’d <A 1920 


Amherst County 


Miss B. H. Par Wood B 1908 
Mrs. Bettie H. Tucker B 1911 
Miss Marion Bullock B 1912 
Mrs. Emma W. Pryor A 1913 
I. L. De Witt B 1917 
Silas W. Berry, Col’d A 1915 


Appomattox County 


Miss Addie Dawson A 1915 
H. Wheeler B 1916 


(Quar- 
Age terly 


Pension 


66 $23.28 


59 357.638 


81 14.47 
63 34.12 
71 16.25 


13 = 338.50 
60 20.60 


57 22.25 
57 = - 337.50 
52 22.50 
50 =—27.88 
56 0-25.37 


41 26.25 
51 34.50 


64 38.50 
47 20.25 
53 19.57 
51 52.51 
58 57.38 
75 35.00 
62 57.37 


56 42.25 


53.26.25 


54.17.19 
58 29.50 
64 14.00 


39 , 39.50 
53 30.75 


54 = 330.00 


56 47.50 
49 28.44 
56 §=©39.38 
68 15.00 
49 28.44 


60 48.75 
62 19.50 
54 921.00 
45 38.00 


64 16.87 
52 13.42 


47 34.37 
73 ~=30.00 


Class Year 


Retired 


Arlington County 
Miss Bettie W. Nevitt........ A 1913 


Augusta County 


Beniah Vint . & 1908 
John C. Weast A 1910 
Milton W. Bucher B 1910 
Mrs. G. M. Tisdale A 1915 
T. J. Argenbright A 1916 
Miss M. H. Ryan A 1916 
Miss Sallie T. Christian B 1918 
Miss Dora V. Brownlee A 1919 
Miss Bessie N. Kennedy A 1921 
E. O. Peale A 1921 
T. B. Johnson, Col’d B 1909 
Bath County 
M. L. Woodsell... * B 1913 
May S. LaRue............ . 8s 1921 


Bedford County 


Charlotte L. Sale......... . Bs 1909 
Mrs.-M. R. Rucker A 1910 
S. H. Dooley... B 1911 
: OS: B 1914 
James E. Witt B 1914 
Junius D. Lowry B 1915 
Mrs. M. U. Griggs.... A 1916 
Miss Sallie Lindsay B 1918 
Geo. E. Teass A 1920 
James R. Feather B 1918 
Miss Isabella F. Lindsay A 1920 
Miss Annie C. Anspaugh B 1920 


Bland County 
James Mahood A 10% 1911 


Botetourt County 


E. T. Mason B 1909 
Miss Emma Noftsinger B 1910 
Miss Elizabeth Latane B 1914 
Miss Mattie Zimmerman B 1915 
Miss Allie B. Caldwell A 1911 


Brunswick County 


R. A. Raney B 1908 
Miss Mary B. Peace B 1908 
James A. Riddick..... B 1910 


Buckingham County 


F. W. Swan A 
Mrs. Carrie S. Saunders A 


1909 
1909 


51 


50 


59 


51 
50 
67 
66 
68 
59 
45 
51 
64 


44 
53 


54 
62 


74 


60 


oO 


Quar 
Age terly 
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y 


\ 
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Class Year 

Retired 
Mary L. Wood............... B 1909 
Nora A. Jones.............. A 1916 
s B. Riddle, Col’d........ B 1910 
M. W. Garland, Col’d B 1919 


_ Campbell County 
; Bettie H. Davies........ B 


1909 
is. Evane....... eae ae 1911 
Sallie V. Gilliam.......... A 1917 
Caroline County 
8. Goodloe.. peackienes B 1909 
Kate Wright........... ce te 1909 
Ada H. Blantoon............ B 1910 
3S. 8. Williams.............. B 1912 
Emma E. Seaman...... A 1916 
;M. L. Wortham............ B 1916 
Alice L. Walker............ B 1920 
L. L. Graves, Col’d.... B 1912 
Carroll County 
ee 1909 
a A 1909 
H. Mitchell.......... A 1913 
H. COGlGY...scs..<.-s. A 1915 
M. Lindsay............... ek 1917 
s. E. L. D. Johnson.... A 1921 
Charles City County 
(). Franklin, Col’d............. B 1912 
laggie W. James, Col’d...... B 1920 
Charlotte County 
s. Maggie B. Reager........ A 1909 
Irs. M. E. Mason............... A 1914 
Janie M. Otley.............. A 1044 1918 
irs. ROBS GRY. .cccccccccccc =| 1918 
nk L. Hall. Col’d............ B 1909 
C. Edmunds, Col’d.......... B 1915 
Chesterfield County 
s Etta Goode................ . a: 1908 
Ea d. BORIS... BB 1912 
Clarke County 
Irs. Lona Stinson whicsis Sa 1915 
Lillie M. Glover....... B 1919 
Margaret Myers oe 1919 
L.. D. Harris, Col’d.. B 1908 
Craig County 
\I. Hale... : B 1909 
Culpeper County 
iry E. Button , - 1911 
a 1912 
PMI = batt shapcnesveeshcs A 1914 


58 
72 
45 


68 
53 
58 
58 


62 
50 


49 


62 
69 
49 
60 


59 
4 


ors] Ot Cr 
onwnwo 


61 


61 


51 
58 
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Pension 
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Class Year 
Retired 

Mrs. W. H. Berry > 1916 
Mes. W..C. Petty................... A 1917 
Miss Maggie V. Johnson B 1920 
Earnest Lovell, Col’d..... A 1911 
E. H. Grasty, Col’d........ B 1912 
P. H. Alexander, Col’d. B 1915 
Mrs. Ella G. Duval, Col’d A 1916 
R. B. Thompson, Col’d B 1917 


Cumberland County 


Miss Mary A. Womack B 1917 
Mrs. V. Wilson, Col’d..... B 1916 


Dinwiddie County 


Samuel G. Boisseau........... B 1908 
Mrs. Lula D. Epps... A 1917 
Miss W. L. Ragsdale B 1918 
Mrs. Willie W. Diehl . B 1920 
Mrs. Ida R. Harris . 8B 1918 
Beverly J. Fletcher, Col’d B 1918 
Mrs. Amelia N. Bias, Col’d <A 1921 
Elizabeth City County 
Miss Nettie J. Hope.............. B 1921 
Miss C. W. Field, Col’d..... B 1908 
John H. Robinson, Col’d .. A 1917 
Andrew W. E. Bassett, 
Col’d..... ieee a B 1920 
Essex County 
Miss Genevieve Gresham... B 1919 
Miss Lizzie J. Rowsie.. . B 1921 
Wm. C. Garnett..... . 1921 
Miss Nina A. Hill, Col’d . B 1909 


Fairfax County 


Mrs. Mary. S. Moffett......... A 1916 
i errs. 1919 
A. T. Shirley, Col’d............. B 1909 
Mary Holland, Col’d......... B 1921 


Fauquier County 


Miss Rebecca Peake... B 1014 1910 


C. W. Brooks........<.::... ——— 1913 
E. E. Edmonds....... aici Te 1913 
. A |. eee A 1917 
Miss Annie M. Bendall......... A 1921 
P. W. Austin, Col’d B 1913 
Edward T. Ford, Col’d........ B 1915 
W. H. Brooks, Col’d........ B 1916 
Robert Em’t Miles, Col’d.. B 1919 
Landon C. Green, Col’d...... A 1920 
J. H. Wauser, Col’d.............. B 1915 
Chas. H. Kenny, Col’d.......  B 1920 
Floyd County 
Miss L. M. Evana.................. A 1914 
WwW. F. Ceerenes............:..:..... B 1915 


Age 


61 
62 
71 
51 
67 
63 
46 
62 


50 
51 


45 
51 
60 
56 
59 
59 
17 


61 
46 


62 


dD 
52 
66 
50 


57 
62 
16 
54 


70 
39 
64 
53 
44 
64 
69 
58. 
61 
57 


61 


59 


63 
60 


145 


Quar- 
terly 
Pension 
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Class Year 

tetired 
G. W. Martin ' B 1920 
Miss Hester A. Lancaster B 1916 


Fluvanna County 


Miss Sallie A. Hughes B 1908 


Miss Mary S. Griffin B 1909 
Miss Ada C. Perkins B 1909 
Miss R. B. Cleveland B 1910 
Mrs. Bertha D. H. Sclater B 1920 


Franklin County 


H. D. Cannady B 1909 
Mrs. E. D. Goode..... . ae 1910 
Miss L. L. Galloway B 1910 
Mrs. L. A. Thompson......... A 1914 
Miss Mattie B. Duncan A 1915 
B. F. Drewry B 1917 
J. M. Hamner co ae 1920 
Mrs. J. B. Ziegler A 1909 


Frederick County 


John L. Herrell B 1909 
Miss Alice L. Rinker B 1919 
Miss A. Belle Larrick B 1919 
T. Camp Shepherd A 1920 
A. V. Throckmorton, Col’d B 1909 
Giles County 
V. K. Porterfield B 1909 
John C. French A 1910 
Henry T. Tucker a A 1918 
H. E. Bailey A 1919 


Gloucester County 


Miss Georgia W. Sinclair. B 1909 
Miss Fannie L. Wiatt A 10% 1910 
Miss A. J. Thornton B 1912 
Miss Lila W. Jones... ; A 1913 
Miss Mary K. Leavitt.... B 1912 
J.S. Fauntleroy, Col’d.. \ 1914 
Mrs. Esther M. Boothe, 

Col’d B 1921 


Goochland County 


Miss Ida A. Lacy.... =: = 1908 
WH x El. ROWER. ccuccvccocassces : B 1909 
ee ee . ss 1909 
Miss Ada Trice a 1914 
Andrew H. Clarke, Col’d.... B 1920 


Grayson County 


R. M. Atkins . B 1908 
Robert T. Cornett . B 1909 
Ae a 1909 
Fielder H. Wysong................ B 1909 
J. F. Russell Eee ae ee 1910 


E. C. Hash B 10% 1910 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
(Quar- 
Age terly Class Year 
Pension Retired 
58 25.00 D. M. Cole A 1912 
57 20.87 B. A. Poole ; A 1913 
Greene County 
55 = 19.37 George W. Shelton........ B 1911 
60 22.50 Miss Alice W. Jennings . 1917 
55 18.75 Samuel Scott, Col’d.............. B 1921 
63 37.75 ‘ 
50 (42 Ol Greenesville County 
Mrs. Myrtle P. J. Purdy... B 1921 
49 15.63 Halifax County 
5 13.75 Miss Bettie R. Lacy.............  B 1909 
58 31.95 Mrs. Mattie L. Epperson.... <A 1914 
46 19.37 Miss Nannie E. Taylor B 1915 
49 35.42 Miss Anna A. Hayes... B 1919 
58 23.37 Miss Addie T. Green A 1920 
53 «2.18 Mrs. N. F. Willard >; 5 1921 
39 31.25 Roland D. Mason, Col’d B 1909 
A. Hi. Reid, Col’d ..........::... B 1914 
S. E. Ragland, Col’d...... B 1917 
61 30.63 
64 37.40 Hanover County 
57 37.40 Miss Mary B. Brown............ A 1909 
67 42.25 Mrs. Hugh W. Jones............... B 1909 
48 22.50 Miss Mag D. Jones............ A 10% 1910 
Miss Mary Lucy Vaiden...... B 1917 
Miss Lizzie Terrell................ A 1919 
43 30.00 Mrs. C. A. Spaulding............. A 1921 
58 20.13 
67 31.50 Henrico County 
71 44.75 Miss Mattie V. Hanes.......... B 1909 
Miss Emma G. Winfree... A 1919 
59 22.50 Henry County 
58 12.97 Mrs. J. W. Booker . A 1909 
67 25-29 Mrs. Adelie L. Dillard........ B 1909 
= 8 ie 5S. A... B 1909 
59 29.48 Miss K. M. Mosby.......... B 1919 
5319.12 1, BF. Flood, Col’d........ . B 1916 
ee Mrs. Eliza A. Harriston, 
63 31.50 Col’d.. EM _ &B 1920 
Highland County 
49 30.00  H.H. Ervine oie B 1909 
60 14.06 Wilmot Stratley......... . B 1909 
51 26.25 . 
42 30.62 Isle of Wight County 
69 25.53 Miss Sarah E. Johnson........  B 1915 
Geo. B. Gwaltney, Col’d.... B 1921 
53 19.37 James City County 
47 18.75 Miss. A. Ruby Tyree............ A 1918 
72 22.50 . 
BA 18.75 King and Queen County 
68 16.19 Miss Louise Gay Walden.... <A 1916 
60 7.81 W. V.S. Williams, Col’d.... A 1919 


Age terly 


€ S100 
50 = 17.83 
47 17.18 
63 41.18 
62 42.75 
58 12 98 
50 4.7 
52 30 ) 
44 25.62 
66 35 62 
50 = 41.00 
50 =. 27.00 
57 36.00 
52 22 5) 
58 16.37 
a8 19.31 
50 18.7 
49 26 . 25 
65 11.63 
51 41.75 
50 50 00 
63 49.78 
49 56.2 
61 76.6 
52 30 00 
64 25 OU 
68 24 01 
57 S000 
58 30) OU 
681 
48 3 
50 1 2 
55 45 (10 
67 27.12 
43 ot 
55 24 00 
43 21 4 
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Class Year 
Retired 

King George County 

ilter Coakley................ B 1910 
m J., RO@ers......¢....:<:.53. B 1914 
| Dunlap, Col’d............ B 1908 
King William County 
Campbell..................... B 1908 


Lancaster County 


F. T. Hathaway.......... A 10% 1915 
Lee County 
eee A 1917 
PRN cds viduvci eudbuvens B 1918 
Vandevanter.................. A 1921 


Loudoun County 


M. F. Hetafer.............. B 1909 
Mary E. Kidwell.......... B 1909 
5 Es NOD Sc icsddteendvoe B 1909 
Ida F. Dawson.............. A 1914 
Mary Shawen............... A 1921 
rod W. Murray, Col’d B 1919 


Louisa County 


Mildred I. Gardner.... B 1909 
ee B 1909 
Willie A. Talley.......... B 1909 
CC... WHEE csnssocesescerese B 1909 
Kate J. Dabney............ A 1910 
Emma C. Quarles........ A 1910 
B.. WRN a cao sonccccccescvens A 1910 
Ella P. Cocke................ A 1913 
Nora C. Woody scvenveseves A 1913 
Mattie Profitt.............. B 1915 
Lucy B. Kean................ B 1915 
Clothilda I. Duggins.. A 1916 
Fannie J. Jones............ A 1918 
les T. Jackson................ B 1919 
Mary C. Saundersg........ B 1921 
D. Smith, Col’d.......... B 1920 
Lunenburg County 
S. Fanny Jones.............. A 1910 
H. I. Shelburne............ A 10% 1915 
Virginia Hamlin.......... B 1919 
Madison County 
| Eee eee A 1908 
K. S. Tysinger.............. B 1909 
BN soso Acrateestseie B 1915 
Ida O. Lillard.............. A 1915 
M. E. Smith...... nants | a 1916 
Betty J. Berry.............. A 1917 
Mathews County 
Eunice L. Soler............ A 1916 


Quar- 


Age terly 


59 
58 
58 


58 


or 


49 
59 
58 


52 


66 
65 
58 
62 
71 
58 
68 
72 
45 
50 
62 
45 
48 
58 


67 


64 
78 
74 


a 


‘ 

65 
58 
41 
59 
45 


Pension 


29.82 


13.00 


w 
=) 
w 
or 


zesey 


or. 
te oro 


w oon w 
oo on & & 


or 
w 
ou 


26.25 
35.00 
38.15 
14.38 


10.53 
25.50 
19.37 
24.85 
25.81 
23.45 
34.31 
22.50 
27 .38 
46.00 
14.30 


18.75 
7.81 
37.25 


20 .00 
18.75 
28.75 
16.36 
23.25 
16.56 


28 .00 


Class Year 

Retired 
Mrs. Emma J. Owen............. B 1920 
Mrs. Mary L. Ruff, Col’d B 1917 


Mecklenburg County 


Miss L. H. Colley.................. B 1914 
Mrs. Lillian Simmone.......... A 1919 
Mrs. Lucy W. Haskine........ A 1920 
George L. Skipwith, Col’d B 1917 
I. H. Whittle, Col d............ B 1918 
P. A. Pettus, Cal’d.............. B 1920 
Peter K. Williams, Col’d.... B 1914 
Jas. G. Scott, Col’d.............. B 1921 


Middlesex County 


F. W. Scott... RE a 61s . 1909 
Miss Ada M. Walker............  B 1918 


Montgomery County 


BE. Fh. BOW GE cc resesscncsneveonseei B 1908 
Miss Alice Taylor..................  B 1909 
C. R. Woolwine, Svr............... B 1909 
Mrs. Lillian W. Gilbert........ A 1914 
Miss Lucy Horton.................. A 1918 
hs SR scone terntcsccsagss B 1921 


Nansemond County 


Miss Mary J. Hare................ B 1918 
Miss Etta W. Beale.............. B 1920 


Nelson County 


Miss F. M. Whitehead......... B 1908 
Mrs. B. B. Daniel.................. B 1909 
Miss Sallie S. Fitzgerald ..  B 1909 
i ee A 10% 1910 
Oe Be Nain cs scvivcsccesesses B 1912 
James C. Clarkson................ A 1917 


New Kent County 


DD; ©. PRR x. ciciesscscccaves A 1910 
Norfolk County 
Miss Annie B. Lee................ B 1908 
Miss Ella D. Bidgood.......... A 1918 
Boston T. Parson, Col’d...... A 1921 


Northampton County 


Miss Edna Fitchett.............. A 1920 
S. L. C. Bayen, Col’d....... . B&B 1920 
Nottoway County 
Miss Sallie J. Kerr................ A 1909 
Miss E. Rebecca Shore........ A 1911 
Miss Sallie H. Fitzgerald... A 1915 
Griffin E. Oliver, Col’d........ B 1908 


Orange County 
Mrs. Sallie A. Beazley........ B 


1909 


Age 


62 
61 
60 
58 
63 


66 
53 


50 
65 
50 
48 
66 


71 


67 


v0 


67 


os 
48 


43 
56 


56 


49 


59 


147 


Quar- 
terly 
Pension 
25.00 


39.20 


29.1! 
23.3 
38.2 
18.2 
LP RS 
17.62 
16.88 
101.15 


26.25 


53.25 


63 
65.00 
24.09 
32.00 
22.50 
40.83 


40.70 
66.71 


24.75 
21.28 
20.25 


25.35 


16.47 


56.25 
41.00 
52.40 
24.07 
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14 
Quar- Qua . 
Class Year Age terly Class Year Age terly 
fetired Pension Retired Pension 
Mrs. Nellie Sizer B 1909 58 22.50 Roanoke County 
Miss Annie P. Seott \ 1909 56) 57.08 "n P ees 
Thomas 8. Cobbs B 1910 70 29.40 J. M. Graham Baris. 1908 45 33.75 
IM a \ 1913 64 18 35 Miss Fannie Folkes.... B 1920 63 69.98 
ah aa . an a. 1s po Malcolm H. Arnold A 1921 53 125.00 
is ae duke O12 53. 17.50. Miss S.J. Henderson, Col’d A 1918 46 41.42 
irs. sara . Leld, OL ¢ Jis oe ea% ” =. Ale § 
Miss P. F. Brown, Col'd A 1919 61 24.75 —— en B 1920 59 28.93 
Mrs. E. M. Banks, Col’d B 1920 57 23.63 sail pee ee | ene 
Page County Rockbridge County 
Mrs. Mittie E. Rucker B 1910 54 16.00 Mrs. E. P. Snider............. B 1909 58 26.25 
John S. Kibler B 1912 58 22.00 Mrs. Annie R. Stuart........ B 1909 56 26.25 
CW. Bovles \ 1913 59 64.00 J: L. Hamilton........ A 1910 62 16.25 
Miss eats B. Campbell \ 1920 44 58.50 Miss M. Ella Moore...... A 9911 422 #.13 
ees ae ie , eae ‘ re Mrs. W. A. Rhoades A 1913 44 29.75 
Mrs. F. F. Arrington, Col’d A 1911 53 26.60 ( 
site ita — Miss Minta Hardin A 1915 42 27.75 
Patrick County Miss Kate E. Wills........ A 1917 48 31.00 
+e Wai B 1909 53 18.75 Miss Octavia Kelly, Col’d B 1916 55 18.75 
3 L. Turner ‘ 1910 53 15.06 ice Lewis, Col’d.......... A 1916 61 20.37 
Mrs. M. F. Sanford A 1918 66 64.00 Rockingham County 
Miss C. L. C: bell B 92 56 «=. 23. 91 es 
ee ae R. J. Wise B 1910 74 17.19 
Pittsylvania County John H. Ritchie. A 1912 50 30.62 
Charles W. Venable B oes 6s se.25 | BG Boute.. = oe 
Mies Lucy A. Still B 1909 56 31.88 John W. Taylor B 1914 78 26.36 
iin Wdttn Caaihans ; a. a: aa «2. Se... A 1915 48 37.13 
a a OH B 1917 57 33.95 John H. Ritchie... A 1915 53 30.62 
Miss Nora Guerrant B 1920 59 57.83 os ~ seca . ni ses pe - 
Sine Cetleneliis Sianiinen A. K. MeMullen.. A 1920 53 45.35 
~ Col'd og 1919 51 16.25 =: W: Heatwole A 1920 61 33.75 
Ot ¢ , JIL e ). ae » , 
Peter 920 58 348 
Fannie E. Waddill, Col’d... B 1921 62 15.00 V- W- Peters... wm B ae 
Sidnev S. Williams. Col’d \ 1921 5B 15.05 Mrs. C. M. Coffman on A 1921 49 31.62 
dat ‘ ; in i sity Geo. A. Newman, Col’d B 1909 54 30.68 
Powhatan County J. A. Jenkins, Col’d B1044 1910 65 813 
J. L. Adams, Col’d B 1919 63 24.00 Russell County 
Prince Edward County John L. Shepard B 1909 61 18.75 
Miss Fannie 8. Walker B 1915 5459.62 og grin rang : nn a 
Elberta D. Anderson, Col’d A 1921 47 28.00 ig nent Peaaamaaat : ores nae edge 
J. T. Stinson ee B 1915 63 34.25 
Prince George County Miss Josephine Albert... B 1920 59. 41 63 
Mrs. R. A. Jones, Col’d...... A 1915 40 16.25 Scott County 
Prince William County J. C. Rogers A 1908 58 25.00 
; J. C. Meade : A 1909 49 32.51 
\ Ss 10 s} or one 5 
Miss Lou Ashford ; B 1909 4 10.00 A. Alley........ B 1913 62 FO 00 
Pulaski County Peter N. Wolfe A 1919 51 4060 
Miss Julia P. Leache . B 1918 50 81.00 Shenandoah County 
Rappahannock County L. c, Bowers sinenniaduandan B 1909 49 26 ) 
Perry Kibler.. B 1909 58 33.°5 
Miss Annie A. Wood B 1915 50 35.00 zt. Will B 1909 47 96.25 
Miss Annie M. Elkins A 1919 42 4802 J. Milton Zirkle B 1909 60 26.5 
Miss Lily 8. Baggarly B 1920 60 44.00 Miss Lucile Hottel i = 1910 43 46.0) 
, Miss Mollie B. Lantz......... B 1912 52 38.0) 
Richmond County Abraham Dodson.................. A 1913 59 23.:5 
Thomas W. Oldham B 1914 68 22.50 Frank D. Jennings.................B 19138 58 24.1) 


J. A. Turner, Col’d.... B 1914 61 17.50 Fenton N. Miller.................... B 1914 58 32 
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Class Year 

Retired 
J. \lonroe Hottell de 1916 
Miss Annie A. McCarthy.... B 1920 
J Spitter.. — 1921 


Smyth County 


Miss Mattie E. Scott... A 1911 
Miss Jennie Horne................. B 1919 
\iiss Bettie A. Groseclose.. B 1920 
\liss Charlotte St. John..... A 1921 


Spotsylvania County 


1910 
1919 


Mrs. Cornelia Thompson..... B 
Mrs. Lillie B. Gayle.............. B 


Stafford County 
A 10% 1910 


W. B. Lynn 


Surry County 
Mrs. Maria S. George, 
Col’d ; “ B 1919 
Sussex County 
Mrs. Ella Harrison . BS 1908 
Miss Emily F. King............... B 1916 
Miss Elizabeth D. Graves... <A 1918 
Rev. J. E. Hampton Col’d B 1919 
\irs. Mary 8S. Neverson, 
Col’d . B 1920 


Tazewell County 


(;. P. MeMullen B 1912 
1. 3. Warren, Col’d ee 1912 
Warren County 
\liss Kate E. Weaver...... B 1915 
Miss Attie R. Miller B 1917 


Washington County 


J. Robinson : B 1909 
\[. Buckles.. A 1910 
Kk. MeFaddin B 1920 
C. Buck A 1921 
ss Addie Hutton B 1921 
s. Mary P. Buchanan A 1911 
s Carrie E. Sandoe.... \ 1910 
\. Scott ——. 1914 
nuel B. Colley ; A 1915 

A. J. Brown, Col’d A 1918 
(;. Counts \ 1919 


Westmoreland County 


s. E. J. Mayo A 1909 
ss Lizzie C. Baker A 1910 
s. Minnie E. Shipley A 1919 
T. Johnson, Col’d B 1914 
ss V. R. Johnson, Col’d A 1917 


Age 


65 
55 
58 


59 
62 
57 


57 


~I 


or 


58 
58 


59 
46 


54 
73 
65 
68 
61 
63 
43 
62 
50 
60 
48 


61 
60 
48 
58 


55 


Quar- 


terly 


Pension 


43 .00 


42. 
31. 
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47.: 
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16 
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33 . 2% 
33.4 


33. 
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23 
32. 
29 
51. 
26 


100 


00 


30 


30 
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63 
63 
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EDUCATION 


Class Year 
Retired 
Wise County 
ee B 1911 
Oliver Houston, Col’d.......... B 1919 
Wythe County 
Miss M. P. MeNutt.............. A 1908 
J. K. Hollandsworth..... a 1914 
Mrs. Bessie R. Dicks............ A 1921 
York County 
Miss Adele Bibb............... B 1920 


Alexandria City 


Miss Alice E. Thomas........... A 1911 
Miss V. A. Grigg.................. . BB 1913 
Miss Alberta V. Sisson........ B 1913 
Miss Eva E. Cowling........ . B 1920 
Miss Virginia Roxbury... B 1921 
John F. Parker, Col’d..........  B 1917 
Miss Bessie K. Spriggs, 

Col’d..... : ; . B 1919 


Clifton Forge City 


Miss E. A. Boatwright........ B 1920 
Miss Mary A. Sanderson, 

Col’d , ‘ . 1910 

Danville City 

Mrs. James D. Crews B 1909 
Miss Lula G. Auld A 1913 
Miss Kate Flynn B 1918 
Miss Maggie N. Brown... B 1920 
John L. Berkley...... B 1920 
Mrs. M.S. Skipwith, Col’d  B 1920 


Fredericksburg City 
Miss Kate J. Mander. B 1911 


Lynchburg City 


Miss Moltie B. Lowry B 1909 
Miss Belle H. Burton... B 1909 
Thomas C. Miller B 1910 
Mrs. Nannie 8. DeWitt a 1912 
Miss Sallie D. Royal. A 1912 
Miss Nannie I. Foster B 1919 
Miss Maria E. Walker... B 1920 
Mrs. A. E. P. Pride, Col’d. A 1911 
Mrs. A. T. Morris, Col’d B 1915 
Mrs. A. W. Vassar, Col’d B 1919 


Newport News City 


Miss Linda Cogbill A 1917 
Miss Lulie F. Jones B 1920 
James L. Hill, Col’d....... A 1910 
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Quar- 
Age terly 

Pension 
65 50.30 
62 30.25 
47 56.25 
61 38.75 
45 37.88 
50 = «551. 66 
61 51.25 
56 =°75.00 
69 68.75 
57 ~=63.50 
70 = 86.25 
72 100.00 
50 oS ‘ 5 
99 44.92 
49 23.56 
5 31.l5 
44 73.87 
56 103.00 
50 77.0: 
77 «125.00 
66 59 45 
53 4 50 
53 35 00 
43 75.00 
67 125.00 
61 93.350 
16 75.62 
51 59.63 
71) «125.00 
a4 56.25 
59 1S. 50 
63 SOOSS 
62 S406 
55 6107.04 
63 30.138 
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Quar- Quer 
Class Year Age terly Class Year Age terly 
Retired Pension Retired Pension 
Norfolk City Miss Lillie Smith...... B 1913 52 73.12 
Mrs. James R. Byrd Alo 10 @ wes 4(MissE. B.C. Shelton [oe &  S.h 
Mrs. Mary E. Hodges BO : 1910 70 81.88 Miss Marion D. DuVal A 1915 44 64 14 
tant yee B 1910 52. 81.88 Miss F. M. Bronaugh A 1915 60 52 28 
ies. Mary B. Flaches B 1911 67 83.12 Miss Fannie Blake..... B 1915 54 85 31 
ain Mise OW Bulendian . B 1912 50 83.12 Miss Sallie A. Wilkinson B 1916 65 86.28 
Miss Eliza T. Tebault B 1914 67 91.62 Miss R. A. Lyon........... B 1916 59 100.00 
iis Massant F. Dey A 1915 70 75.62 Miss Nora Shepperson B 1916 51 88 69 
ie Wineonce Carnet A 1915 354 100.0 Miss Margaret L. Zincke A 1916 49 82.4 
Miss Mary (. Tebault B 1919 68 103.75 Miss Emily D. Bosher.. , 1917 51 101.25 
Mrs. Alice P. E ‘gett B 1920 68 121.25 Miss Eloise H. New A 1918 72 40.25 
ies 5 Oh Cenem B 1921 50 111.25 Miss Willie H. Bowles...... B 1918 51 113.63 
Richard A. Tucker, Col’d.. B 1919 69 125.00 Mrs. Gibson Tucker... /_ = 2 2.8 
5. %. Mewilin. Col'é B 10141910 66 8 59 Mrs. Ida S. Woodward B 1921 58 125.00 
s Miss M. C. Trice, Col’d B 1908 49 61.88 
Petersburg City Miss N. J. ewe Col’d ae B 1908 52 61.88 
. ; _._. Miss R. A. Brooks, Col’d... A 1909 40 61.87 
— a + Ee SS Ao... A mi Bo AS 
on shag yee ; a = sos? Mrs. A.E. Blackwell, Col’d A 1912 4624.67 
ee oer a W. H. Powell, Col’d...... A10%1914 57 8.50 
Miss Maggie S. Hite -_ & 1016 4 3. Miss Mary Jasper, Col’d.... B 1919 S51 75.05 

Miss Sallie G. Robertson B 1916 58 100.00 : 


Mrs. Victoria P. Moore, 


ne a ee e — oo ae _ B 1920 54 54.75 
Miss Rettie O. Sweeney B 1917 50 76.50) gy. Blackwell Cold... B 1921 58 109 70 
Miss Mollie Rives............ B 1918 61 111.85 ; “ 
Miss Annie R. Baugh A 1919 45 107.25 Roanoke City 
Mrs. E. M. Jackson, Col’d B 1919 59 53.69 
Wm. H. Johnson, Col’d....... B 1921 62.89.31 +~=—«“ Mrs. R. M. Barnez.............. 5 8H SH 4.1 
Miss Lila Griggg.................... A 1916 438 73.12 
Portsmouth City Miss Christine Walthall...... A 1916 49 67.50 
Miss M. W. Richardson...... B 1910 57 73.75 8 — paaingeeaece "i r coo = 7 
| 1911 48 32.90 sclakia Rieti g - 
Miss Harriet L. Lash ae 1911 53 75.00 Staunton City 
Miss Sallie E. Morris............. A 1911 49 81.25 
‘Miss L. T. S. Woodhouse.... B 1911 71 81.25 Miss Annie E. Elder............. A 1908 46 50.63 
Miss Mary J. Morris B 1912 56 71.87 Miss Annie Fallon.................. B 1912 51 97.42 
iitae Sukie MM. Ridley......... A 1919 65 41.81 Mrs. Rosalie B. Whittle...... A 1912 51 54.00 
Miss Alice W. Core............. A 1920 52 95.00 Miss Annie Mills.............. ee B 1913 59 69.07 
Miss Nellie J. Simmons A 1920 41 101.00 Miss Margaret Fallon.......... A 1913 44 61.57 
Mrs. Ellen H. Surber............ B 1920 62 87.19 
Radford City Miss Margaret Atkinson...... A 1921 55 82.44 
Sits Se ¥ Biene...... B 1919 57 59.63 Miss Edna Shauholtzer........ A 1921 45 71.14 
in tine tii, 1921 52 65.25 Miss Susan S. Martin.......... B 1921 59 88.38 
James H. Beck, Col’d.......... B 1919 49 26.25 
Richmond City Oliver J. Durrett, Col’d...... B 1921 61 8&4 4 
Miss Ella M. Garnett......... B 1908 65 73.13 Suffolk City 
Miss Ida L. Hall..... . A 1908 50 42.75 ee . 
detail h Wesien. 1008 2 73.13 Miss Lizzie P. Britt.............. B 1921 64 99 
Miss Mary 3 Apperson A 1909 45 90 .00 Williamsburg City 
R. W. Flournoy B 1909 67 125.00 : a 
Miss Alice G. Owens A 1015 1910 69 30.94 Miss M. T. Greenhow, 
Miss Cora Elliott B 1910-53 70.00 COV’ darsrntrntvnenreneenenn Bo 1917 4832.0 
Miss Martha L. Jones B10%1910 64 25.60 . . 
Miss Annie E. Granger A 1911 43 77.87 Winchester City 
Mrs. H. H. Richardson B 1911 71 77.87 Miss Sue K. Kemp................ B 1915 61 50.) 
Mrs. Nettie M. Pollard A 1912 60 75.18 Bettie C. Green....................  B 1920 52 78 5 
Miss Fannie M. B. French.. B 1913 63 73.93 John H. Quiet, Col’d............ B 1914 58 58 
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Supervising Industrial Teachers of Virginia, 1921-22 


By WILLIAM D. GRESHAM, State Supervisor of Negro Education 


ere are fifty-one colored supervisors in Vir- 
this session with the likelihood of this 
er being increased by three or four. All 
t two of these are women. Virginia leads 
ther Southern States in the number of these 
rvisors who work in about one-half of the 
ties of the State. They go into the schools 
issist the teachers in various ways, serving 
link between the superintendent and the 
ols. They establish leagues and keep the 
le interested in school affairs. 
1 short, the business of these 
teachers, working 
er the direction of the county 
rintendents, is to help and 
uurage the rural teachers; 
itroduce into the small coun- 
schools simple home indus- 
: to give talks and lessons 
anitation, cleanliness, etc. ; to 
note the improvement of 
fol houses and __— school 
unds; and to organize clubs 
the betterment of the school 
neighborhood. 
he salaries of these super- 
rs are paid by the Jeanes 
d of which Dr. Jas. H. 
ard, of Charlottesville, is 
ident, by the State, and in most cases by 
‘ounty boards, though there are two counties 
hich the local authorities are not making 
appropriation whatever towards this work 
session. Heretofore there has been a regular 
e supervisor to assist the State agent for 
red schools, but no one has as yet been ap- 
ited to this position. It is felt that perhaps 
money can be used to better advantage in 
ving on the work in some counties which 
erto have been unable to provide a super- 
ir. The State Department of Education de- 


rs first to know whether a position of this 


is absolutely necessary before allowing a 
her expenditure towards this end. 





WILLIAM D. GRESHAM 
: : State Department of Education 


A meeting of all school supervisors will be 
held some time in the spring at Petersburg or 
Hampton and a regular program will be followed. 
Noted speakers will be invited to address them, 
and it is expected that the occasion will be 
profitable and pleasurable. 

The following is the list of colored super- 
visors in Virginia for 1921-22 and the county 
(or counties) in which they serve: 


Accomac County: Mrs. Mary N. Smith, Onancock. 

Albemarle County: Mrs. Maggie P. Burley, Char- 
lottesville. 

Amelia County: Mrs. Estelle B. 

Wingo, Amelia. 

Appomattox County: Mrs. Mozella 
Price, Farmville. 

3runswick County: Miss Gussie 
Love, Lawrenceville; Mr. W. H. 
Haines, Lawrenceville. 

Buckingham County: Mrs. Matilda 
M. Shelton, Wingina. 


Campbell County: Mrs. Lucy B. 
Siephens, Lynchburg. 
Caroline County: Miss _ Pearl 


Mabry, Milford. 

Charles City County: Miss Corde- 
lia M. Franklin, Ruthville. 

Charlotte County: Mrs. Mary W. 
Puryear, Keysville. 

Chesterfield County : 
Scott, Petersburg. 

Dinwiddie County: Mrs. Armitta 
P. Evans, Church Road 

Elizabeth City County: Mrs. Ellen 
Gray, Hampton, Va. 

Essex County: Mrs. Daisy Jackson, 
Tappahannock. 

Fauquier County: 
Pinn, Bristow. 

Gioucester County: Mrs. Isabella G. Smith, James 
»tore. 

Goochland County: Miss Martha J. Minor, Manakin, 
Va. 

Greenesville County: 
North Emporia, Va. 

Halifax County: Miss Lottie V. Cunningham, Dan- 
ripple; Mrs. Mary F. Mitchell, South Boston. 

Hanover County: Mrs. Lizzie H. Taylor, Richmond. 

Henrico County:eMiss Virginia Randolph, Richmond. 

Isle of Wight County: Mrs. Georgie Davis Tyler, 
Windsor. 

James City County: Miss Mary Fitzgerald, Toano. 

Loudoun County: Miss Mary Peniston, Leesburg. 

Louisa County: Miss Ednora V. Pendleton, Tre- 
vilians. 

Lunenburg County: Mrs. Lucy Morrison, Kenbridge. 

Mathews County: Mrs. Lavinia Hudgins, Port Hay- 
wood. 

Mecklenburg County: Matilda M. Booker, 
Boydton. 


Mrs. Vivian 


Mrs. Julia H. 


Miss Blanche D. Harrison, 


Mrs. 


(Continued on page 156.) 
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A; S. B. Hall, Danville, B; 
K, Holsinger, Lawrenceville, 
A. Roher, Forest Depot, 
Manassas, H; 


Fredericks burg, 
Boulevard, C; C. 
Haleford, E; J. 
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M. Ledge 1 East Radford, I; A. L. Bennett, Charlottes- 
ville, . W. Stair, Gate City, K; J. A. C. Chandler, 


Will Bi Rnd en 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
University; Lulu D. Metz, Manassas; Joseph 
Ne ws, 


Smithey, 
Newport 


W. R. 


H. Saunders, 





PRESIDENT, TREASURER, EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE + 


As we are about to go to press the State 
Teachers Association has elected as president for 
1922 and 1923 Superintendent J. A. C. Hurt, of 
Wytheville, and as treasurer Miss Lucy Saun- 
ders, of Norfolk. The executive committee will 
be composed of President Hurt, Miss Saunders, 
and Miss Lulu D. Metz, of Manassas. Other of- 
regular committees will 


icers and special and 


JOURNAL 





OF EDUCATION ’ 
appear in the proceedings of the Association next 
month. 

BACK NUMBERS 
The requests for back numbers of the 


JOURNAL have entirely exhausted our supply 
earlier than was anticipated. Consequently it 
has been impossible to send back numbers to 
many subscribers requesting them. Such sub- 
scriptions will begin with the current number 
and be continued into next session to make a full 
vear of ten issues. To date orders have been 
filled as received; we are regretful that all could 
not be supplied with the back numbers. Here- 
after it may be wiser to be less economical and 


print a larger surplus of the JOURNAL. 


THE JANUARY JOURNAL 


The January issue of the JOURNAL will be 
devoted almost entirely to the proceedings of the 
Virginia Educational Conference which met in 
Richmond Thanksgiving week. In order to 
make the proceedings accurate and complete a 
special letter was sent to at least one officer of 
each unit of the Conference prior to its meeting, 
requesting full details of all sessions with ot- 
ficers elected for the coming year. While it will 
be impossible to print in full all papers presented 
at the many sessions of the score of units con- 
stituting the Conference, a record will be made 
of these and later some of them will be published 
as space permits. With all concerned assisting 
as requested the proceedings should serve the 
profession in Virginia helpfully and mark our 
progress in Conference affairs. 





A BETTER CONFERENCE, 1922 


Although one heard on many sides that tle 
Educational Conference just adjourned was tlie 
best so far held, it can be improved in mary 
respects. This reflects discredit on no one f 
what has been; it is a challenge to perfect what 
is to be. Now is the time for every school o'- 
ficial and teacher who attended the 1921 Co 
ference to write down—immediately—sugge - 
tions for the improvement of the conferenc 
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ead. This the JOURNAL has done already 
| will later add supplementary suggestions. 
the January JOURNAL, the Conference 
imber, these suggestions will be discussed at 
igth. Others interested in this enterprise are 
inkly and sincerely urged to send to the 
/URNAL their suggestions. How splendid it 
ould be if 500 should have the time and in- 
rest to pass on a letter of suggestions. Thus 
oling ideas we can reach ends otherwise im- 
issible. Names of those reporting will be with- 
‘Id; ideas will come in for ample analysis. 





THE SUPERINTENDENT FUNCTIONS 

\ survey of the States shows that the super- 
tendent of schools is a dominant factor in ef- 
ctive organization of the teaching profession. 
t he is a leader his teachers catch his spirit and 
nlist under his inspiration to carry forward the 
‘tivities of the local, State, and national or- 
nizations. Likewise in Virginia where the su- 
erintendent wills it the local association is ac- 
ve, meets several times yearly, affiliates fully 
ith the State Association, and responds to its 
rogram. Conservative estimates indicate that 
ir superintendents this year function in Asso- 
iation work more generally and aggressively 
than ever before. They have led in a new way 
n fostering the reorganization activities of the 
state Association and its JOURNAL. Further- 
ore, the board of directors of the State Teach- 
rs Association just elected gives the superin- 
endents five members out of a possible eleven ; 
nd withal the newly elected president of the 
state Association is a county superintendent. 
hus we recognize the strategic position of the 
uperintendent in furthering professional in- 
erests. Again, of the eleven vice-presidents of 
he State Association, one for each of the edu- 
itional districts of Virginia, four for the com- 
ng year are superintendents. Certainly this is 
he year for the superintendent—at home and 
mong his fellow-superintendents—to set goals 
qual in importance to opportunities. 





NOT TOO LATE YET 


All records covering fifteen years in the num- 
er of local associations reporting membership 


fees to the treasurer of the State Teachers As- 
sociation before the Thanksgiving Conference 
were broken this fall. That is eloquent testi- 
mony to the fast developing group conscious- 
ness and spirit among Virginia teachers. Or- 
ganization first; then follows accomplishment 
commensurate with pledged co-operation. The 
full story of the Conference will reveal con- 
structive next steps. Meanwhile a two-fold ap- 
peal is made, one to the school divisions and in- 
stitutions which have not reported membership 
fees to Superintendent Jos. H. Saunders, 
Treasurer, Newport News; and the other, to 
those local associations which reported twenty- 
five cents in fees per member instead of fifty 
cents, the present dues in the State Association. 
Our goal was 10,000 members in the State As- 
sociation this year and it was so reported to the 
National Education Association. We must not 
fail; we cannot fail, if the rest of the State will 
respond. We must slave, if need be, to put such 
routine matters as membership in the State As- 
sociation behind us by the annual Conference, 
that the remainder of the year may he devoted 
to farming out the business details of the Con- 
ference to proper committees, local associations, 
as well as the officers of the State Association, 
for transaction as speedily as possible. In the 
published report of the treasurer in the January 
JOURNAL it is hoped that every city, county, 
and institution of the State will appear with a 
worthy record. There is even a chance of Vir- 
ginia winning the N. E. A. pennant to be given 
in Boston in July for the highest percentage of 
membership in any State Association among the 
States. Work and report! 





IN WRITING EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


The Virginia State Teachers Association has 
set for itself as one immediate objective the or- 
ganization of local associations under the State 
Association in every city and county, in every 
State educational institution, and in every private 
college and secondary school of the Common- 
wealth. With this end accomplished the 
JOURNAL can serve all of the major educa- 
tional agencies of the State, united under one 
dynamic organization. Already it is evident that 
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certain standards must be outlined for the guid- 
ance of local associations in reporting educational 
news to the JOURNAL, which cannot publish 
the type of press material that is sent to the 
newspapers. That is too wordy and besides 1s 
frequently not educational in character. For the 
JOURNAL copy should be typewritten, double 
spaced, and brief. It should come to the editor 
by the 15th of the month preceding publication. 
News is expected to be educational, not social 
or athletic, except quite incidentally perhaps. 
Emphasis should be placed upon items that will 
interest the educational profession rather than 
alumni. Lists of entertainment 


courses, and students heading school activities 


graduates, 


or winning school honors are rarely acceptable 


materials. Educational statistics, achievements, 
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innovations, new policies and plans—these fii « 
need. When individuals are reported as lecturing 
or leading a movement limited details are desired 
The mere mention that John Jones lectured be 
fore the Moonlight Club interests only his 
friends; mention of his subject and his main 
propositions creates a wider audience. Ii 
faculty changes or accomplishments are featured, 
data as to training and former positions held or 
distinctions should be limited to the briefest 
statement without eulogy. In a word the news 
notes that will be read widely and further pro- 
mote a real educational fraternity in our midst 
should be simple, terse, educational items which 
if not reported would be an evident loss to edu- 


cational advancement in Virginia. 





Physical and Health Education 


By MARY EVELYN BRYDON, M. D., Editor 
Director Bureau Child Welfare and Public Health Nursing, State Board of Health 





the editor of this department. 


This department will be edited under the auspices of the State Board of Health and any question pertain- 
ing to sanitation of the school, personal or public health, or physical inspection, will be answered by 
For immediate reply enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 








FIRST AID ON THE SAND TABLE 
(Mrs. Hazel B. Douglass, a primary teacher of 
Alexandria, Va., while Correspondence 
Course conducted by this Department, made such help- 


taking the 


ful suggestions as to methods of teaching Hygiene to 
little children, that she was requested to describe some 


of these methods for the readers of the JOURNAL. 


This is the second instalment.) 


Since primary teachers are not exempt from obedience 
to the law requiring one-half hour of each month of 
the session to be spent in teaching First Aid, a method 
of presentation adapted to the limitations of little chil- 
dren becomes a subject for consideration; and I have 
been asked to contribute to the cause a description of 
some of the devices I have found successful with my 
own pupils. 

An. old clock may be used to illustrate the harmonious 
functioning of the various parts of the body under 
normal conditions. Accidental interference with this 
normal action may be shown by retarding the action of 
the clock, or by accelerating it, showing that in either 
case it no longer keeps good time. 

We use the sand table as follows: a miniature Red 


Cross unit is introduced including hospital, tents, diet 
kitchen and cooks, an ambulance, stretchers, nurses, 
interns, and doctors (figures about one and one-half 
inches high) ; and many situations are developed. For 
instance, after making a little town and park in the 
sand, one of the pupils undertakes to guide a horse 
and rider through the park. The horse becomes fright- 
Another child 
has a pedestrian go to the nearest store and telephone 
to the hospital. A third pupil starts the ambulance 
on its emergency trip, and upon arrival at the scene of 
the accident still another places the stretcher in posi- 
tion. While First Aid is being administered on the 
way to the hospital, one of the children directs a small 
traffic catch and care for the horse. The 
ever-active imagination of the children by this time is 
almost convinced that a real accident has taken place, 
and they will not soon forget what has been done for 
the injured man, and how the articles contained in the 
First Aid cabinet have been used. 


ened, rears and falls, injuring the rider. 


officer to 


Preventive Hygiene for the First Grade 


In presenting preventive hygiene to the little people, J 
referred to the human body as “the house we live in,” 
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hasizing the fact that no child really owns the little 
use” to do with as he pleases, but has been only given 
use of it; therefore it becomes his duty to take the 
best care of it and also to do all he can to help 
tect other little “houses.” To impress further this 
nd duty, instruction in all details of “good house- 
ing’ was given as well as the possible results of 
housekeeping. 
he “house” and its activities were described as fol- 
s: the eyes as “windows”; the mouth and nose 
Disease germs were 
” watch- 


ors’; and the fingers “ladders.” 
wn as “tramps,” “thieves” or other “rogues’ 
for open doors or ladders at windows. Some rogues 
e described as entering the windows, causing eye 
ection; others at the open door watched for a 
nce to step aboard a pencil or anything else going in, 
to climb up on a ladder; and unless the little house- 
per were yery careful, these rogues slipped in, ran 
ng the soft red carpet (tongue) to the “elevator” 
iroat), and were carried straight down to the 
itchen” (stomach). 
lhe occupant of the “house” realizing at this point 
intruders had gained entrance, telephoned to the 
olice station” (blood) for help, and at once several 
ficers” (white cells) were notified to watch for them. 
rogues raced from room to room seeking a place 
at suited them (as particular germs may attack 
mach, lungs, ete.). As soon as the rogues were 
itled, the officers gave the alarm, other officers rushed 
the spot, and the fight began. If the officers proved 
be the stronger, they killed the rogues and dragged 
em out; then the house had to be put in order again 
onvalescent stage). If the rogues were the stronger, 
if they had obtained help (multiplication of germs) 
d so overpowered the officers, the whole house was 
recked (victim dies). 
These enemies classified represent: “tramps,” those 


rying to sneak into the “pantry” (throat), going no 


rther (mumps, whooping-cough, etc.), or seeking 
Iter (skin diseases, chickenpox, measles, etc.) ; 
hieves,” those taking whatever they find without in- 
nt to wreck or destroy (malaria, bad colds, etc.) ; 
gues,” who upon entering the little house overcome 
possible the resistance of the “officers” by the violent 
isons they carry and scatter around regardless of 
tal results (diphtheria, scarlet fever, infantile para- 
sis, etc.) ; while those of the tuberculosis family fortify 
emselves within the house, defying expulsion, and 
ere sustain themselves indefinitely by slowly consum- 
x the contents. 

The condition in which the “officers’ 
use in order that they may guard it in the best 
issible manner inside and outside, was described in 


, 


should find the 


etail by stressing proper cleansing of the “walls” 
skin): the careful grooming of the double row of 


hite “guards” (teeth) stationed inside the door; and 
e necessity of keeping clear the passage through the 
ise, so that the house may be supplied with fresh air 


’ 


rough the proper channel. 
The next important detail introduced was the care 


5 


wn 


of the “heating plant,” the blood representing the hot 
water; the veins and arteries the pipes; the heart, the 
engine. Much stress was placed upon the necessary 
daily flushing of all plumbing—the removal of bowel 
waste. 

These and like similes completed the presentation of 
the functions of the body; its care, and protection 
against injury and destruction. The value of an at- 
tractive setting for all houses was impressed by urging 
the care of hair, complexion, finger nails, and clothing. 

The influence of a consistent environment was se- 
cured through room decorations. Colored posters de- 
picting rewards for proper care of the body and penal- 
ties of negligence, were hung in conspicuous positions. 
Health League officers were appointed weekly and were 
selected from those whose health habits and consequent 
credits (red and gold stars posted on the Health Chart) 
made them most eligible. 

This is only a brief outline of tested methods ot pre- 
senting this subject. Many details have been omitted 
which might be included and expanded to suit the age 
and development of the pupils. It has been my experi- 
ence that the subject handled in this way has a haunt- 
ing effect; that regard or disregard for the rules of 
hygiene and the control of communicable diseases 
thereby assumes vital proportions to these little ones 
and becomes a firm foundation for their future well- 
being. 





BIOGRAPHY FOR EVERYBODY 
By JOY ELMER MORGAN 


Managing Editor of the Journal of the 
National Education Association 
Washington, D. C. 


To read biography is to live. It is to live 
on the heights of inspiration and noble con- 
duct. It is to broaden one’s horizon and to en- 
rich one’s life by contacts with the men and 
women whose significant lives have: made the 
world what it is, whose deeds are a prophecy of 
the nobler world of tomorrow. Children need 
biography from which to draw ambition and 
ideals; youth needs it as a stimulus and as a 
background for mature life; maturity needs it 
for the rich companionship it gives with peo- 
ple of affairs and as a means of getting away 
from self and the immediately pressing problems 
for new perspectives. 

To encourage the reading of selected bio- 
graphies is to preserve and spread the fruits 
of our civilization. There is a new book on 
biography that should be in every library and 
every school for use by every age. It should 
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be in the hands of every Sunday-school or 
church worker. It should be in every home 
It is a choice list of 392 biographies arranged 
under fifty-three subjects according to their es- 
sential appeal. There is material for every in- 
terest and every mood—the sea, art, conquerors, 
musicians, poetry, the wars, friendship, litera- 
ture and nearly two score others. The selection 
is wisely made. The list is not overloaded— 
sometimes only four books under a_ subject, 
sometimes a dozen or more. Brief notes tell 
something about each book to guide the reader 
or pique his interest. The work of compiling 
has been done by a librarian broadly experienced 
with books and people in several different fields 
—Katherine Tappert, now librarian of the New 
York Evening Post. One is glad to see the 
book published by the American Library Asso- 
ciation which gives assurance of its excellence 
and authority. May it have a long and lively 
career! May it introduce to millions of readers 
the wealth of interesting personalities whose 
memory is the great and common heritage of 
the race! 

Viewpoints in Biography, by Katherine Tappert, 
seventy pages. American Library, 78 East Washing- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill. Sixty cents. 





SUPERVISING INDUSTRIAL TEACHERS 
(Continued from page 151.) 


Mrs. Lillie Batchelor, Marl 
Mrs. Mary E. W. 


Middlesex County 

Montgomery and Pulaski Counties: 
Buford, Pulaski 

Nansemond County: Mrs. Grace Troy, Suffolk. 

Nelson County: Miss Julia L. F. Johnson, Charlottes- 
ville. 

New Kent County: Mrs. Seppie A. Scott, Lenexa. 

Norfolk County Mrs. Rebecca G. Hodges, South 
Norfolk; Mrs. Lizzie Rainey Hinton, Norfolk. 

Northampton County Mrs. Margaret E. 
Chesapeake 

Nottoway County: Miss Mildred D. Johnson, Black- 
stone, 

Pittsylvania County: Mrs. Ada B. Clarke, Danville; 
Mrs. M. C. Allen, Almagro. 

Powhatan County: Mr. C. F. Simpson, Trenholm. 

Prince Edward County: Mrs. Delilah Smith, Farm- 
vilfe. 

Prince George County 
putanta. 

Princess Anne County: Mrs. Mary E. Gray, Norfolk. 

Richmond County: Mrs. Julia G. Page, Downings. 

Rockingham County and Harrisonburg: Miss Bertha 
N. Randall, Harrisonburg. 

Southampton County: Mrs. Sarah F. Diggs, Franklin. 

Spotsylvania County and Fredericksburg: Miss Bessie 
Tyler, Fredericksburg. 

Sussex County: Mrs. Annie A. Jackson, Waverly. 

Washington and Scott Counties and Bristol: Miss 
Mabel I. Taylor, Bristol. 

Westmoreland County Miss 
Hague. 


McCune, 


Miss Gertrude Harrison, Dis- 


Mamie M. 


Roane, 


Colored Training Schools of Virginia 

There are twenty-three training schools in Vir- 
ginia this session for the training of colored 
children in some of the high school subjects. 
These schools belong to the entire county and 
any pupil who has completed the elementar) 
school subjects is eligible for these schools. They 
are supposed to teach eight and ninth grades 
and higher if desired. They all aim to teach the 
girls sewing, cooking, and home-making. The 
boys are given instruction in agriculture, car- 
pentry, etc. To those students who have com- 
pleted the ninth grade certificates are given al- 
lowing them to teach for two years in the public 
schools. 

These schools are supported primarily by the 
county, by the Slater Fund, and by the General 
New York. The Slater 
Fund goes to help pay teachers’ salaries only, 


Education Board of 


while the General Education Board’s appropria- 
tions are allowed for this purpose and also for 
purchasing equipment for these schools. 

Most of these schools are full to overflowing 
this session and some of them are already mak 
ing additions, while others are planning to build 
Cumberland county has just completed a build 
ing with the aid of the General Education Board 
and the Rosenwald Fund. Caroline county is 
ers, of Norfolk. The executive committee will 
putting up a large building which is financed a! 
Nott: 
way county is expecting to enlarge its presen 
All these efforts show that the colors 


most entirely by the negroes themselves. 


building. 
people are working as never before. The follow 
ing is the list of county training schools wit 
the name of the principal of each: 


Albemarle: J. G. Shelton, Charlottesville. 
Amelia: L. T. Greene, Chula. 

Caroline: A. M. Walker, Bowling Green. 
Charles City: H. E. Logan, Ruthville. 
Chesterfield: K. C. Manning, South Richmond. 
Cumberland: Miss Maria Ellis, Cumberland. 
Fauquier: Ralph Robinson, Warrenton. 
Franklin: John M. Duckwiler, Rocky Mount. 
Gloucester: Alexander Dickinson, Roanes.s 
Greenesville: J. H. Waller,. Emporia. 
Halifax: E. L. Falkener, Houston. 

Henrico: Mrs. Fannie P. Clarke, Richmond. 
Lancaster: A. T. Wright, White Stone. 
Middlesex: J. Henry Walker, Syringa. 
Nansemond: Hannibal E. Howell, Holland 
Northumberland: J. M. Ellison, Beverlyville. 
Nottoway: J. M. Botts, Blackstone. 
Pittsylvania: Rev. M. C. Allen, Almagro. 
Pulaski: J. P. Rier, Pulaski. 

Roanoke: Rev. F. W. Woodfin, Salem. 
Rockingham: W. N. P. Harris, Harrisonburg. 
Sussex: W. E. Knox, Waverly. 

York: Charles E. Brown, Halstead’s Point. 
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Co-Operative Education Association 


SUMMARY OF LEAGUE WORK 
Year Ending November 1, 1921 


" 
1.1 Number counties having leagues................. 100 
hy Number cities having leagues...............ss00- 12 
ns iber leagues in State............ccceceeeeeees 1,555 
. , Number leagues organized this year.............. 341 
he Number leagues reporting during year............ 679 
A] Number leagties paying dueS..........2.00scescceees 513 
n iber First Rank Banner Leagues............. 118 
Number leagues reporting definite school work.... 548 
; Number leagues reporting definite health work.... 445 
i Number leagues reporting definite road work.... 338 
iber leagues reporting definite farm work..... 287 
he Number leagues reporting civic improvement.... 256 
ral Number leagues reporting social and recreational 
. WE occa! Scars Wisenie srs caro a ere ew Be alate aioe Aine 240 
Membership Of Teaemes......00065500s090050000de0 38,419 
Amount comected th QUES. .....005.06sccn8es sees $891.00 
la {mount raised by leagues for local improvement 
( as reported by 679 leagues.............; $186 340.61 
Pieces of literature distributed.................. 170,000 
vi Gt” SO, Sin.cgc sake ann PEN aad BESS ent wion ie 94 
' ity PORES isicencsacnnat tues oeoemeeen 87 
id Field Work of Executive Secretary 
ADER Gags Wi: TOMS, cos cc onan ee ene wwiveawe 105 
rd Number counties wisited 4 << cccsaniewius deevccness 53 
IDES BOOS hese eden even nse Rankae kent > 93 
nty and city league rales... .. «65. csc eciecees K 
PSEICE TN FUSED foo nw aie .cawiewisind wee sie an’ 6 
nity Mstitales QMEMGED. oi. so 5 66 scicinweceeautnres 43 
! Requirements for First Rank Banner Leagues 
\t least ten regular meetings during the year. 
Following committees: Education, Health and 


Sanitation, Highways, Better Farms, Home and 
School Gardens, Civic and Moral, Social. 

Payment of annual dues ($1.00 for one and two- 
room schools, $2.00 for more than two rooms). 
Sending in annual report. 

\t least fifteen subscriptions to The Community 
League News, monthly publication of the Co- 
Association. (Sample copy 
Price to league mem- 


Operative Education 
will be sent upon request.) 
bers 25 cents a year. 

county or State 


Representative at district or 


meeting. 
First Rank Banner Leagues—Co-Operative 
Education Association 
ccomac County: Keller. 


lbemarle County: Crozet, Earlysville, Mt. View, 
Hill, Mt. View, Jr., Red Hill, Stony Point, Scotts- 


Arlington County: Ballston, Saegmuller. 

Sath County: Hot Springs, Millboro. 

Brunswick County: Alberta, Danieltown. 

3uchanan County: Greenbrier, Upper Greenbrier. 

Suckingham County: Arvonia, Dillwyn, Mt. Zion. 

Campbell County: Altavista, Hat Creek, 
Naruna. 

Caroline County: Lee-Maury, Stonewall Jackson. 

Chesterfield County: Bellmeade, Chester, Beulah, 
Elkhardt, Ettricks. 

Clarke County: Boyce, Jr. 

Cumberland County: Brown's 
Fork. 

Dickenson County: Fremont. 

Dinwiddie County: Grampian, McKenny, Pine View, 
Rose, Trinity. 

Elizabeth City County: 
Syms-Eaton, West End. 

Fauquier County: Rectortown. 

Fluvanna County: Columbia, Fork Union. 

Frederick County: Valley Jr., Red Bud Jr. 

Gloucester County: Hayes Store. 

Goochland County: Cardwell, Manakin. 

Grayson County: Meadow Creek. 

Hanover County: Beaver Dam, Doswell, Washington- 
Henry. 

Henrico County: Glen Allen, Glen Lea, Seven Pines 
Varina, Creighton Jr. 

Isle of Wight County: Windsor. 

James City County: Jamestown. 

King and Queen County: King and Queen Court- 
house. 

Loudoun County: 

Louisa County: Apple Grove Jr. 

Lunenburg County: Woodrow. 

Madison County: Wolftown. 

Mecklenburg County: LaCrosse. 

Montgomery County: Ironto. 

Nansemond County: Crittenden. 

Norfolk County: Ballentine Mothers Club, 
Westhaven, Campstello. 

Northampton County: Cape Charles, Eastville, Ex- 
more-Willis, Machipongo. 

Northumberland County: 
ville. 

Page County: Bethlehem, Hawksbill, Hall, Stanley 
Jr., Stanley H. S., Hall Jr., Busy Bee. 

Patrick County: Dunkley. 

Pittsylvania County: Callands, Climax, Whitmell Jr. 

Roanoke County: Hollins. 

Rockbridge County: Rockbridge 

Rockingham County: Bridgewater. 

Scott County: Hiltons. 

Southampton County: Courtland. 

Spotsylvania County: Curlew, Lee 

Stafford County: Leeland. 

Sussex County: Homeville. 

Warwick County: Denbigh, Morriston 

Washington County: Damascus, Emory. 

York County: Poquoson. 

Newport News: George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, John W. Daniel. 


Hodges, 


Church, Hamilton, 


George Wythe, Pheobus, 


Lovettsville, Milltown. 


Hickory, 


Fairport, Fleeton, Reed 


saths. 


Hall 


Magruder, 


Norfolk: Henry Clay, Berkley, J. E. B. Stuart. 
Petersburg: R. E. Lee, D. M. Brown. 
Portsmouth: Elm Avenue. 


Woman's Club. 


Radford: 
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Edueational Notes and News 


GENERAL . 


In Newport News the Virginia Survey Report is made 


basal in the reading course for teachers; it works. 


The Farmville State Normal School was this year the 


tirst local association to send in membership dues in 
the State 
Dr. Arthur S. Otis 
testing, | tor of test service with the 
World Book Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Work has begun upon the 


in Richmond 


Association. 


well known in the field of mental 


leachers 
1as been made dire¢ 


new central junior high 


The 


The building will occupy 


school building contract calls for 
an expenditure of $342,000 
the block opposite the John Marshall High School. 

The 


September was 9,762 with an average daily attendance 


enrollment in the Roanoke city schools for 


on the enrollment of 91 per cent. 


[wo of the lecturers on the Hoover Lecture Founda- 


tion at Roanoke College this session will be Dr. David 
M. Robinson, of Johns Hopkins University, whose sub- 
“Ancient Cities of Asia Minor,” and Dr. 


English at Vanderbilt 


ject will be 
Edwin A. Mims, professor of 
University. 

Idaho has just Teachers’ 
Fund providing an annuity of $700 after twenty-five 


announced a Retirement 
years’ service, provided women have reached the age 
of fifty and men the age of fifty-five years at the time 
of retirement. 

The West Virginia School Journal and Educator has 
been taken over by a of school men headed by 
State Superintendent George M. Ford. 

The Indiana State Department of Education is about 
to issue a handbook covering the various functions of 


grout 


the Department. 

An effort is being made to combine the existing thirty- 
two bureaus concerned with’science and related sub- 
jects under the Federal government under the Smith- 
sonian Institution. To complete this reorganization the 
Smithsonian could well fall under the Secretary of 
as a member of the president’s cabinet. 
The originals of the Constitution and the Declara- 
have been transferred from the 


Education 


uon of Independence 
State Department to the Library of Congress, where 
they are now easy of access to the public. 

Last August the Bing law became effective in Ohio; 
it requires boys and girls either to be regularly em- 
ployed or to attend school until eighteen years of age. 

The system of training and distributing school super- 
visors in Maine deserves careful study; Virginia is 
rural, too. 

Kindergartens are permissive in Pennsylvania on the 
petition of the parents of twenty-five children between 
the ages of four and six years. 

In the searching examination given to candidates for 
the position of county superintendent in Tennessee Mis; 
Charl O. Williams, president of the N. E. A., is re- 


ported as scoring the highest ever made in these ex. 
aminations which extend over several days. 

In Newport News hundreds of high school pupils are 
enrolled for credit Bible study as outlined in the No- 
vember JOURNAL. 


and another during the week. 


One lesson is given on Sunday 
The plan has been re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. 

The State survey in Oklahoma is in charge of Dr 
M. G. 


phia and ex-Governor of 


Brumbaugh, former superintendent of Philadel- 
Pennsylvania. 

The fifteenth annual convention of the National So 
\ocational Education is to be held in Kansas 
1922. 

Regarding all under 2,500 inhabitants as 
rural, the population of Virginia is 70.8 per cent rural 
This gives Virginia a 
rank of sixteenth among the States in rural popula- 
tion, with Mississippi as first. 

The Alabama Education Association will begin the 
publication of a journal beginning with a December 
number. 

After three years in the Orient, Dr. John Dewey has 
returned to Columbia University. 

The increase in students attending summer sch: 
in America in 192] over 1922 was about 32 per cent, 


ciety for 
City, January 5, 6, 7, 


villages 


according to the census of 1920. 


as shown in the reports of 410 institutions offering 
summer work. The total summer enrollment in 1921 
was 253,111. 

A government vocational university for veterans is 
proposed for Camp Sherman. 

Ohio is making a determined drive to lift itself from 
twelfth place in education among the States. 

After September 1, 1927, Pennsylvania will refuse 
to employ teachers who are not graduates from approved 
colleges or normal schools. 

Dr. Leonard V. Koos, University of Minnesota, will 
study the junior college throughout the 
country under a grant of $10,000 from the Common- 
wealth Fund of New York. 

Of the 100 junior colleges in 


movement 


the United States, 
twenty are located in California. 

Twenty-two States have now passed compulsory | 
tinuation-school laws. 

A movement to have Thanksgiving fall on Noven 
11, Armistice Day, has been launched. It has the s:1p- 
port of school and business leaders. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
School for the Deaf and the Blind 


The enrollment of 268 in the Virginia School for 
Deaf and the Blind is so large that every departm nt 
of the crowded: Deaf department, 
blind department, 70. Eighty-three counties and ci 
are represented, and applications are on file frot 
number of prospective pupils. 


school is 
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se of the exceptional good health of the school, 
s attendance has been on the average of 98 per 
nce school children who are 
ly supposed to be below par physically, this is 
rkable record, but scarcely surpasses the record 
ebruary to June of last session. Perhaps no 
hool in Virginia has had a better health record 


opened. For 


jut the past two years. 
new linotype school in connection with our print- 
» is in operation and the deaf boys are proving 
pils. More than half of the composition work 
school paper, The Virginia Guide, is now done 
linotype; the remainder is done by hand setting 
rmerly. The workmanship is better than that 
n many commercial shops. The instructor in 
e is Mr. O. W. MclInturff, an alumnus of this 
and of Gallaudet College. 
Domestic Science and Arts Department has been 
led with two full-time instructors, and the 
s have been reorganized on modern practical 
New courses in dressmaking, pattern drafting, 
susehold management have been added. 
er Mr. Robert H. Bear, Instructor in Agricul- 
especial attention is being given to the develop- 
if the school dairy. Increased milk production 
proof of the practical value of the work being 
The pupils in agriculture mix the feeds, milk 
vs and keep the records of individual production 
art of the class work. 
teachers of the Deaf Department devoted their 
eting to a discussion of the value and technique 
cular instruction of the deaf child. Twenty per 
more of the pupils in this Department have 
residual hearing, but hitherto no systematic ef- 
is been made to utilize this modicum of hearing 
actual teaching of the child. The discussion was 
Miss Eulah Spicer, and at the conclusion of her 
sion she gave a practical demonstration with two 
, both quite deaf, who had received several weeks 
lividual training since the session started. The 
were highly gratifying and arrangement has been 
for Miss Spicer to devote a portion of every day 
ndividual pupils of the upper grade classes in 
ork. Without special expensive equipment, the 
tion is of necessity individual, but the results 
o justify fully the time and effort required. 
school has recently been visited by classes of stu- 
rom a number of neighboring educational institu- 
Among these were a class in. Education and 
zy from Bridgewater College; a class in Civics 
Basic High School; students from the summer 
1 of the Harrisonburg Normal School and from 


‘he | cpartment of Education of the University of Vir- 
simi. a large group of students from Fairfax Hall at 


and a class in Psychology from Bridgewater 


e 


\\. always welcome such visitors cordially. 
Virginia Military Institute 


Christmas furlough of one week, granted cadets 


T 


who are proficient on all topics, will begin on December 
23 and will end on December 30. Those cadets who do 
not win the furlough will remain and review those 
subjects in which they are deficient. 

lf there is one thing at the Institute that, more than 
any other one thing, holds a fixed place in the memory 
of every man who iias ever been a V. M. I. cadet, it is 
the old guard tree. It antedates the founding of the 
Institute itself. 

The old tree is now showing its age and evidences 
General E. W. Nichols, su- 
perintendent of the institute, has taken steps to correct, 
as far as possible, these marks of age. An expert 
forester has been engaged to treat the old sentinel. 

One of the oldest organizations in cadet life at V. M. 
I. is the Jacksonian Literary Society. At the Institute 
as at other colleges, literary society activities have 
slumped considerably in recent years, due largely to the 
pressing interests of other and perhaps more lively 
extra-academic features. A revival of interest in the 
Jacksonian Society is shown this season and an ambi- 
tious program of debates and other exercises is being 
planned. 

At the reorganization meeting early in November, 
General Nichols was the chief speaker. A large number 
of cadets, from the liberal arts course as well as from 
the three engineering courses, were present. General 
Nichols pointed out the many advantages to be gained 
from taking an active interest in literary society work, 
particularly emphasizing the benefit to a man in any 
business or profession of ability to think “on one’s 
feet” and to speak without self-consciousness and with 
clearness and conviction. 

Membership in the society is purely voluntary. <A 
membership campaign is now under way and a com- 
mittee has been named to work out a program of 
debates, which will include three and perhaps four con- 
tests with other colleges. Weekly meetings will be held 
in a hall on the top floor of the library building. At 
every meeting a definite program of debate, declamation 
and extemporaneous speaking will be carried out 


Harrisonburg State Normal School 


Harrisonburg’s enrollment of 372 students for the 
first term is distributed over nine States and the District 
of Columbia. States represented beside Virginia are 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Maryland, and New York. The 
from 


of decay have appeared. 


largest county representation naturally comes 
Rockingham county, in which the State Normal School! 
is situated, but more than three-fourths of Virginia’s 
hundred counties are represented. 
22 students have registered, from August 16, from 
Albemarle 11, from Southampton and Shenandoah 
each 10. Norfolk leads among cities with 24 students, 
Portsmouth sends 12, Newport News 7. There are 12 
students registered from Harrisonburg, 8 from Rich- 
mond, and 8 from Roanoke. 

President S. P. Duke and Dean W. J. Gifford as- 
sisted at the installation of a new chapter of the educa- 


From Rockingham 
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tional fraternity, Phi Delta Kappa, at the University 
of Virginia the evening of October 21. Dr. John W. 
Wayland met with the Norfolk alumnae of this school 


on November 3, and addressed the Accomac County 
Association at Onley, November 4, stoppin 


November 


Teachers 
off to 
Miss Mary Louise Seeger on October 


g 
alumnae on 5. 
28 addressed the 
Union, 


meet the Richmond 
Superintendents Conference at Free 
Albemarle county. Dr. \W. J. Gifford spoke at a meet- 
ing of the colored teachers of Harrisonburg and Rock 
ingham county on November 4. Brinton 
spoke before a patron’s meeting at Lacey Springs and 


District 


Miss Grace 
acted as a judge at the Front Royal Fair recently. 
Miss Elizabeth Cleveland addressed the students of the 
McLean School near Washington on Armistice Day. 

Recent visitors to Harrisonburg whom students have 
had the opportunity of hearing have included Senator 
E. Lee Trinkle; William 
livered his famous lecture, “Brother and Beast’; Marie 
Metropolitan Opera Company ; 


Jennings Bryan, who de- 


Rappold, soprano of the 


and Melvena Passmore, coloratura soprano. 
Fredericksburg State Normal School 
The first term at the lredericksburg State Normal 


School came successfully to an end December 6. 

At a recent faculty meeting it was decided to change 
the proceedure of future meetings. Hereafter, but one 
held 


he second faculty meet- 


meeting a month will b« for the transaction of 
business and school matters. 
ing of the month will be held in the evening and in- 
stead of being conducted as a faculty meeting proper 
will be turned over to the local chapter of the State 
Teachers Association and discussions on current educa- 
It is hoped that by 


will 


tional problems will be taken up. 


such a type of meeting new and broader fields 


be opened to all instructors regardless of the subject 
in which they specialize 

Dr. W. J. Young, head of the Social Science Depart- 
ment, has been giving a series of 
The 


given the 


first, on the 
“Dis-Armament 16th of 
November, and the second, “What Every Voter Ought 
to Know,” 30th of November. 
President A. B. 
ommercial Teachers Section of the State 


women voters of Fredericksburg. 


Conference” was 
was given the 
Chandler, Jr., presided at the meet- 
ing of the ¢ 
Teachers Association. Thanksgiving week, in Rich- 
The program given will appear in the proceed- 
this 


mond. 


ings of the section in the January issue of 
JOURNAL 
Dr. W. J. 


phic Society at the Richmond Convention on “A Year’s 
Experience in Geography Project and Problem Work 


Young spoke before the Virginia Geogra- 


in a Normal Training School.” 

Miss Pearl Hicks, Physical Director, spoke before the 
Physical Education Section on “Physical Education.” 

The Y. W.C. A. held its annual “White Gift” service 
on the Sunday evening hefore Thanksgiving. A pageant 
was given to illustrate eight different Thanksgivings, 
from the earliest known—The Hebrew Feast of the 
Tabernacles—down to the Thanksgiving of 1921. With 
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the gifts received in the service, abundant Thanksgiving 
dinners were provided for the poor of the community 

The student body presented the school with a beav- 
tiful American flag on Armistice Day. The flag was 
received from Miss Fannie Rowzie, President of Stu- 
dent Government, by Mrs. C. L. Bushnell, Social Di- 
rector of the School. 


Bridgewater College 


The regular meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
The Te- 


the various committees of the board and of 


Bridgewater College was held October 14th. 
ports of 
college officials were indicative of extensive activities 
looking toward a still larger institution and one of far- 
that some very 
does not wish to 


service. It is understood 


which the 


reaching 
important steps, board 
announce at this time, were considered. 

One of the most significant items of business was 
the final the negotiations between 
Hebron Seminary of Nokesville, Va., and the college, 


which federates these two institutions into one system 


consummation of 


It is understood that Hebron Seminary will operate as 


a school of high school grade, and that the seminar) 


will bear the same general relation to the college as 
that borne by Bridgewater Academy. 
The report of President Paul H. Bowman showed, 


among other things, that the session of 1921-22 opened 
with rather greater promise than was anticipated. The 
total enrollment to date is 210; the college enrollment 
is 137; the academy, 73. This we regard as a good 
enrollment in the light of the industrial conditions of 


the country. 
Radford State Normal School 


One of the best of the new features of the Radford 
State Normal is the establishment of “Recreation Hour.” 
During past sessions we have had trouble in getting 
pupils to take the proper exercise in the afternoons 
Some would go out in the a definitime time 
and would take proper exercise, but others would persist 


in remaioing in their rooms to work on their lessons 


open at 


for the next day. Now every pupil in the school has 
to be out and has to take some form of exercise between 
5:00 and 5:30 o'clock. At this hour everybody plays; 
even the members of the faculty have caught the spirit 
and spend this time out in the open playing some game 
Another interesting feature connected with the present 
session is the establishment of a Correspondence-Stiid) 
Department as a part of the Extension Division of the 
school. This department is conducting several corre 
spondence courses for high school pupils and sevcral 
professional courses for teachers in service. The «im 
of the courses is to enable pupils who have finis!ed 
only a part of the high school course to complete ‘he 
same at home with the view of entering the Radf rd 
State Normal or some higher institution of learn 1g 
This department is offering the following correspo:4 
ence-study courses: 
Third Year High School English: 
Fourth Year High School English; 
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First Year Algebra; 
Second Year Algebra; 
Agriculture ; 
Practical Biology; 
English History; 
American History and Civics. 
ese are the courses that are being given for the 
t of high school pupils. For teachers in service 
lepartment is offering a course in rural education 
ed “A Study of the Rural Elementary School, Its 
nization and Methods of Improvement,” and a 
se in school hygiene. Other courses will be offered 
time to time as the Department develops. The 
essional courses will be given in twelve weekly as- 
ments, calling for twelve weekly reports. The high 
ol courses are given in thirty-two weekly assign- 
ts, calling for thirty-two weekly reports. This de- 
ment promises to develop very rapidly and to do a 
service in extension work. Those who are in- 
sted in such correspondence courses are advised to 


te for the preliminary bulletin. 


le two Literary Societies, the Ingles and the Poca- 
tas, have projected the big project of building homes 


keeping with the spirit and purposes of the two so- 


ies. The Ingles Literary Society is proposing to 
| a home as a memorial to Mary Draper Ingles. 
architecture of the home will express primitive life 
Southwest Virginia. The Pocahontas Literary So- 

will build a home reflecting Indian life. The two 


icties are very enthusiastic over the idea and seem 
‘termined to make this vision of the two societies a 
lity. They are anxious for permanent homes that 


do credit to the Normal and the societies. These 
buildings will add a great deal to the efficiency 
he Normal and also to the social life of the girls. 


\t the opening of our fall session Miss LaVada Reed, 


Texas, took charge of writing. She has taught in 


umber of institutions in various parts of the country. 


teaches writing in the Normal School and super- 


es it in the city schools of Radford, and in the rural 


ols for practice teaching. Hereafter a certificate to 
h this subject will be one of the requirements for 
luation from this school. 
everal new teachers have been added to the faculty 
this session. As stated above, Miss LaVada Reed 
been secured to teach writing. Miss Cary Jeter, of 
chburg, a student of Columbia, has been employed to 
domestic science. Miss llorence Andrews has 
engaged to teach sewing, millinery, and other forms 
lomestic arts. Mr. W. J. Sowder, of Tennessee, is 
‘nizing courses for agriculture, nature study. and 
ol gardening. Miss Mamie McLees, of North Caro- 
, has been employed to teach rural education She 
es to us from Teachers College at Columbia Uni- 
ity. Miss Frances Kittrell has been emploved to 
h public school music and to conduct the musical 
rcises of the chapel. Miss Bruna Sprole is teacher 
ano. 


Chatham Episcopal Institute 


he Chatham Episcopal Institute opened its twenty- 


eighth session on September 14th with students from 
nineteen States, and a faculty strengthened by the addi- 
tion of a number of teachers, who, besides their wide 
experience, have taken advanced graduate work in some 
of the leading universities. 

The Senior Class numbers twenty-two. Of this 
number more than half are planning to enter college 
next September. 

During the fall the students and the people of 
Chatham have enjoyed hearing a number of musical 
artists and readers in the school lyceum course. 

The entire school joined with the citizens of the 
town in the patriotic celebration on Armistice Day. 
The parade, with the subsequent exercises on the court- 
house square, was one of the largest and most effective 
ever held in Pittsylvania county. 


Elizabeth College 


During the past session the facilities of the college 
library have been materially extended. In chemistry the 
laboratory space has been doubled. 

Faculty changes for the year are: Miss Marie Bock 
in mathematics and physics; Miss Charlotte E. Berry- 
man in charge of the new department of biology and 
physiology; Miss Barbara J. Rudisill as director of 
music; Miss Maude Wilson as head of the voice de- 
partment; Miss Margaret Temple in the art depart- 
ment; Miss Mabel Derrick as director of the business 
department; Dr. G. A. L. Kolmer as college physician 
will lecture on personal hygiene. 


SCHOOL DIVISIONS 
Spotsylvania County 


The fall session of the County Teachers Institute was 
held on October 21, 1921. The meeting had as its aim 
the discussion of existing rural school problems. <A 
round-table discussion of present school conditions was 
conducted by Professor B. Y. Tyner, of the Fredericks- 
burg Normal School. 

The annual report on club work was made by Mr. 
Linthicum, County Demonstrator. 

A very instructive talk was given by Miss Summy on 
Methods in Reading; and by Miss Lowe on Nature 
Study. Misses Summy and Lowe are both of the Fred- 
ericksburg Normal School. 


Orange County 


The Orange County Teachers Association met in 
Orange High School on September 30 to reorganize. 
Superintendent Cowherd presided. These officers were 
elected: Mr. Bucklev, president; Miss Lucy Lysee, vice- 
president; Mrs. M. W. Carter, secretary-treasurer. 

Many matters connected with the administration of 
the schools were presented in detail by Superintendent 
Cowherd. The “Fair” was discussed briefly by Mr. 
Browning, of the School Board. 

On the second day of the meeting Mr. G. C. Throner, 
of the State Department of Education, presented in 
detail the subject of physical inspection of school chil- 
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He also conducted a 


on athletics and playground work. 


dren and physical education. 


round-table discussion 
Superintendent Cowherd uregd the merits of the Vir- 


ginia Journal of Education in connection with school 
work. 
Highland County 
The annual session of Highland County Teachers 
Association was held in the high school building at 


Monterey, September 30 and October 1, a large per- 
centage of teachers being in attendance. 

It was our good fortune to have as a speaker Mr. 
Karl Jansen, a Swedish entertainer, who brought a 
message of helpfulness. He also demonstrated the im- 
portance and need of physical culture in the schools. 

A special feature of the session was a discussion of 


the standardization of the school and the 


working out of a daily program for the teacher of the 


one-room 


one-room school. 
Special stress was placed on making the county school 


fair a success. Although this phase of work is still in 


its infancy, the competition in literary, athletic, and 


domestic science work will prove an incentive to all 


of the schools. 


Some interesting statistics concerning Highland’s 
progress and standing were read by Superintendent 
R. E. Mauzy. There is a decided increase of normal 


graduates over last year, and a substantial increase in 
First Grade Certificate, the emer- 
In the last 


teachers holding th: 
gency teacher being practically eliminated. 
four years salaries have doubled. This year’s salaries 
have increased 10 per cent over the salaries of last year. 

Although a mountain section, thinly settled and with 
disadvantages, the school enrollment and attendance is 
well above the for the State. In school stand- 
ing in general, Highland ranks thirteenth with the other 
counties of the State 

Sufficient funds have been raised for 


average 


a county nurse, 
and definite steps are being taken to secure one. 
Fourth year work has been added to McDowell High 
School. 
ing the erection 


The Parent-Teachers League is actively endors- 
of a new school building at Monterey. 
Highland is represented in the State Teachers As- 
sociation with one hundred per cent membership. 
The County 


Professor G. H. 


reorganized at which 


Monterey 


Association was 


time Payne, principal of 
High School, was re-clected president. 


GENOA R. SWECKER, 
Secretary. 


Floyd County 


The annual session of the Floyd County Teachers 
Association was held in the Floyd High School on 
September 15 and 16, with Superintendent I. L. Epperly 
presiding. 

Besides much routine business, Mr. R. V. Long. of 
the State Department of Education, spoke the first 
day; his message was enjoyed. Under R. A. Goodson 
and J. J. Hundley profitable group meetings were held. 

On the second day of the institute Professor Gilbert, 
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of the Radford State Normal School, delivered o: 
of the most stirring and inspiring addresses ever hear 
at this Professor Fitzpatrick 
also of the Radford Normal School, gave an able a 


place. Following him 
adress on psychology for teachers. 

The County Teachers Association was organized with 
I. L. Epperly, president; J. D. Cockram, vice-presiden: 
D. J. Bryant, secretary. The county also organized | 
districts and elected officers for each district. 


Roanoke City 


The introduction of individua] movable. chair desks i 
the schools of Roanoke has been approved by th: 
Board, and action taken to place orders for certain 
necessary school equipment, including 160 chair desks 
for the auditorium at Park School. The use of indi- 
vidual movable chair desks in preference to the ol 
“screwed-to-the-floor” desk is becoming rather genera! 
in modern schools, and the placing of the order by 
the City School Board marks the introduction of this 
type in the schools in Roanoke. 

The plan of economizing on school time will be used 
at the Park School by taking full advantage of th: 
auditorium provided in that building. It is a fairly well 
established policy of the City School Board in planning 
any new buildings to include an auditorium. 

The board also authorized the purchase of the annua 
supply of instructional equipment for the various schoo! 
of the system. Following a survey made by the prin 
cipals and supervisors of a reasonable amount of stand 
ard instructional equipment for each school a recom 
mendation for such supplies was made by the super 
intendent. This list includes political and physica 
maps, globes, sand tables, music charts, song books 
standard testing material, and various other supplies 
needed for elementary class-room work. The list furthe: 
included hooks school libraries. 


for the several 


Pittsylvania County 


The Pittsylvania County Teachers Institute, held < 
Chatham, September 29 and 30, was a marked succes 
The large number of teachers in attendance, the force 
ful and instructive given by some of th 
State’s best educators, the progressive and co-operatiy 
spirit manifested by the Institute workers, together wit 


lectures 


carry out the aims and purpos« 
gathering, made the occasion on 


a determination to 
of this educational 
of great profit. 

The Institute comprised an evening session, to whic 
the public was invited, and two-day sessions in whic! 
the teachers came face to face with some of the bi 
problems confronting them, gaining much in the wa 
of valuable instruction from noted lecturers, and hel 
ful suggestions from each other in their informal dis 
cussions. 

Among the inspiring and helpful features of this oc 
casion were the splendid addresses given by Secretar: 
J. N. Hillman, of the State Department of Education 
Dean K. J. Hoke, of the College of William and Mary 
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Fitzpatrick, of the Radford State 
nal, with words of encouragement from Mr. Geo. 
Guy, of the Co-Operative Education Association, 
Dr. W. T. Sanger, of the Virginia Journal of 
‘ation. 


essor F. B. 


addition to these well-known educators, some of 
n gave their services untiringly during the period 
e Institute, there were also present, Professor W. 
odges, of William and Mary, who spoke on prac- 
well chosen, subjects; Miss Florence Stubbs, of 
l'armville Normal, who received the closest at- 
in during her heart-to-heart talks with the teach- 
ind Dr. M. E. Brydon, of the State Health Depart- 
who herself was an impersonation of vitality 
energy. 
me of the subjects discussed with animation and in- 
st by the county teachers themselves, were “Citizen- 
by Mrs. F. C. Beverley; “The Effectiveness of 
Institute,” by Miss Rose L. Brimmer; 
School Library,’ by Miss Oakie Angle; “Super- 
ry Work,” by Mr. George A. Jordan; and “The 
ndard High School,’ by Mr. W. D. Peake. 


Teachers 


Nottoway County 


he annual meeting of the teachers of Nottoway 
inty was held in the Blackstone High School, Fri- 
October 7th. 
‘uperintendent Wrigglesworth explained to the teach- 
rs the making out of various reports, which are called 
by the Department of Education, and emphasized 
importance of accuracy and promptness. 
\fter the business meeting Mr. Malonee, president 
the County Association, explained to the teachers 
necessity not only for a county organization, but for 
larger State Teachers Association. The benefits of 
State Association, he explained, reach out to every 
ther in the State through securing the passing of 
eded and helpful legislation, especially in obtaining 
nger school terms and better pay. He also urged 
h teacher to support the District and State Associa- 
ns by the payment of the annnual dues. The fol- 
ing delegates to the State Association were elected: 
s. Bradshaw, of Purkeville, representing the primary 
des; Mrs. Fitzgerald, of Nottoway, representing the 
and Miss Agnes Epes, of Blackstone, 
resenting the high schools. The following officers 
re re-elected for the ensuing year: President, Mr. 
lonee, of Crewe; vice-president, Mrs. Bowery, of 
rkeville; and secretary-treasurer, Mr. W. D. G. Wine, 
Blackstone. 


ral schools; 


Franklin County 


The Franklin county teachers met in annual session 
Rocky Mount, October 13 and 14. The attendance 
s nearly 100 per cent. 

Special features of the first day were interesting 
| helpful addresses by visitors. Dr. McConnell, of 
Radford State Normal, presented “Larger Units of 

lucational Work.” Other visitors were Professor 


‘zpatrick, of the Radford State Normal; Miss Gregg, 
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of Richmond, who discussed “Reading in the Public 
Schools”; Mr. Throner, who spoke on “Physical Exer- 
cises and Physical Inspection”; Mr. Guy, who talked on 
the work of Community Leagues; and Dr. Sanger, of 
the Virginia Journal of Education. Our county voted 
100 per cent membership to the State Teachers As- 
sociation, and subscriptions to the Virginia Journal 
of Education. 

On Friday morning separate sessions for the dis- 
cussion of high school and elementary work were held, 
followed by general discussions of various subjects re- 
lating to every-day school problems. Superintendent 
D. E. McQuilkin, of Roanoke city, gave an interesting 
talk at this time. 

On Friday afternoon the County Teachers Associa- 
tion reorganized for another year. On motion all of- 
ficers of the preceding year were retained. 

Delegates were elected to the State Conference in 
Richmond, the County Association to pay their rail- 
road fares. 

Our Superintendent, Mr. R. A. Prillaman, should feel 
amply repaid for his interest and efforts in arranging 
for this meeting in view of the many responses and 
results. Each year our meetings are better, which must 
be gratifying to him and the teachers throughout the 
county. 





TOYS 
(Continued from page 140.) 


What kinds of toys were shown at this exhibit, or just 
what toys shall we give the child? Were a long list 
to be given, we should most probably still be wondering 
which to select from all that number, and naturally so, 
since there are several factors which enter into the 
selection; they are the important things to have in 
mind. But before discussing these factors, it is neces- 
sary to explain four types of toys to which we shall 
later refer. 

The first type is the miniature toy which involves 
the reproduction of some social activity; for example, 
furniture, dishes, etc. The second type is the toy of 
skill, such as the top, drum, kite, and skates. The third 
type is play materials, as wood with hammer, saw and 
other woodworking tools; and cloth, with 
needle and thread. The fourth is the aesthetic toy, as 
books, pictures, etc. 

Now with these types in mind, what shall govern 
our selection of any type? Naturally our first thought 
is the age of the child. The small baby needs no toys. 
From about three to six, it is largely the miniature toy, 
for it is then the child likes “to play house” or “keep 
store” and pursue many other such imitative activities. 
From about eight to fourteen, toys of skill play an im- 
portant part in the child’s activities, for this is a period 
of rapid development 
These toys will keep him out of doors, and although 
they are too difficult for the small child, other toys may 
be given him which will not over-tax his strength, but 


scissors, 


muscular and co-ordination. 
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also give him the opportunity of getting fresh air and 


exercise, as the kiddie car or some toy of that type. 
; : 


Of course age also piays 


an important part in choosing 
the aesthetic toy, as interests change with age, and the 
books 
sarily wary, too. 


contents ol and subjects of pictures must neces- 


\gain, in connection with play ma- 


terials, age must be considered; and let us here plead 
that the child be given saws that will saw, hammers 
that will drive, and scissors that will cut. The usu;! 


tool chest, containing nothing that the child can use, 1s 
Besides wasting his time and money, 
If the 


play with sharp tools, do not 


an abomination 
it 1s cause enough to spoil his disposition. 
child is too immature to 
vive him any! The materials and tools with which the 
most 

Age 


changing mental and physical adjustments—is one of 


child can make his own toys are in cases more 


than the tovs themselves. then—the 


important 
the big factors in determining the selection of 
Other 


the child, 
dividual problem possessing a temperament of his own 


toys. 
course, the temperament of 


Each 


factors are sex, of 
and his environment. child is an in- 
and having surroundings that influence his way of liv- 
ing, all of which must be considered. 

Summarzing, get the toys which stimulate the childs 
In this connection the 


To the child 


activity, imagination, and skill. 
question of the mechanical toy comes up. 
who does not understand how ‘it works, it is of no value 
spectator, and he soon 


passin e 


It makes of him a mere 
tires of the toy. But if he be given the parts of the 
toy with the problem of putting it together and getting 
it to work, he may gain something from it, provided it 
a difficult problem that he becomes discour- 


isn’t such 


aged and loses interest. 

In addition to these qualities which the toy should 
possess, there should also be added the important ele- 
ments of beauty and durability; toys should be beauti- 
ful in color and proportion, and strongly made. Let 
that 


beautiful 


us see to it our children have fewer, but more 


suitable, and durable toys! 


Toy-Making As a Project for the Grades 


On the educational side thus far we have been con 


sidering the toy mainly from the attitude of the 
What 


But there is another possibility of the toy to us as 


pur- 


chaser, 1. ¢@ toys shall we give our children? 


teachers, the importance of which has been hinted at m 


connection with play materials, and this is its possibility 
as a project for the grades. “No equipment in my 
school and no room for it,” do 
of the 
quires 


you say? That is one 


‘inducements” of the toy as a project—it re- 


little material which the children cannot get 


few tools, and many imteresting things can 
with the use 


themselves 


be worked out right in the class-room 


of the coping saw, a few screw clamps to hold the 
wood fast to the desk while it is being sawed, a light 
knife 
expensive. They may be purchased from Hammacher, 
New York, who 


or from almost any hard 


hammer and a Barlow These materials are not 


Schlemmer Co., 133 Fourth Avenue, 


gives a discount to schools 


ware store carrying a large stock 
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EDUCATION 


OF 


While the boys are busy with toys, if the girls ar 


not interested in these, they might have sewing 
Direct the boy’s interest into making toys from whi 

he will learn something, not simply be amused by 

Study with the child; ferret out truths together; chi 
dren can teach us many things; they will not think lcs: 
of our ability nor lose faith in us, and how much mor 
interesting and vital our work becomes—a learning 

mutual 
Of course we realize (or should) that the «a 
This is the age of th 
active—investigator—searching out truths, experiment 
ing, contributing his share to the solving of the prob- 


cess, not merely a teaching one— a sharing 
process ! 


of the passive listener is over. 


lem, weighing facts, casting aside those which 
worthless, arriving at his own conclusions, and acting 
upon his own judgment. Isn't this life itself? 
What has all this to do with making a boat? Not! 
if we make the boat and stop there! But w 
What purpos 


What have winds and tides 


thing, 


does that boat float? How does it sail? 


does each sail serve? 
do with it? What are they anyhow? Have peopk 
always used a boat like this? What did they use? What 
they What 


What use are our sailing vessels? 


difficulties did have to overcome? 


Columbus know? 





Why commerce? How far have we gone beyond 


sail boat? Yes, all this can be accomplished, even 
the third grade. Each child can take a topic to fe: 
out as his contribution, and many practical demonstr 
Even thir 


grade pupils can show why a boat floats—a practi 


tions can be given in the schoolroom. 
lesson in science and mathematics; the evolution of 
boat, Columbus’ voyage, may be worked out in the hi 
tory period; charts illustrating this evolution in the 
winds, tides, 


dustrial arts period; commerce, etc., 


the geography period; a simple working drawing 
plan for the boat in the drawing period, etc., ete. 

A kite, the primitive aeroplane, may prove anot 
most interesting and valuable study, especially at 1 
scores of others which might 


time. There are 


worked out in such manner 


THOMAS JEFFERSON’S PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 142.) 


his information, 





observation and reflection of f 


years. It is the setting forth in tangible form of 
lifelong vision of a profound and practical philosoph 
whose whole aim of life had come to be the advan 
ment of human welfare. We, therefore, quote fron 
at length: 

“The objects of primary education determine its cl 
acter and limits. These objects would be— 
To give to every citizen the information he ne 


for the transaction of his own business: 

To enable him to calculate for himself, and 
express and preserve his ideas, his contracts 
accounts, in writing; 


To improve, by reading, his morals and facultit 
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; To understand his duties to his neighbors and 

Wing uuntry, and to discharge with competence the 

v] inctions confided to him by either; 

Vit To know his rights; to exercise with order and 

chi istice those he retains ; to choose with the discre- 

“ion the fiduciary of those he delegates; and to 

Mort otice their conduct with diligence, with candor, 

pt nd judgment; 

ring \nd, in general, to observe with intelligence and 
aithfulness all the social relations under which he 

the shall be placed. 

lent nd this brings us to the point at which are to 

rot ience the higher branches of education, of which 
egislature require the development; those, for ex- 

ting le, which are, 

To form the statesmen, legislators, and judges, 
ot m whom public prosperity and individual happi- 
\ ess are to depend ; 

To expound the principles and structure of gov- 

ernment, the laws which regulate the intercourse 

i nations, those formed municipally for our own 
hat vovernment, and a_ sound spirit of legislation, 


vhich, banishing al! arbitrary and unnecessary re- 
straints on individual action, shall leave us free 
to do whatever does not violate the equal rights 
‘f another; 

To harmonize and promote the interests of agri- 
ulture, manufactures, and commerce, and by well 
niormed views of political economy, to give a 
free scope to the public industry; 

To develop the reasoning faculties of our youth, 
enlarge their minds, cultivate their morals, and in- 
still into them the precepts of virtue and order; 

To enlighten them with mathematical and physical 
sciences, which advance the arts, and administer to 
the health, the subsistence, and the comforts of 
iuman life; 

And, generally, to form them to habits of reflec- 
tion and correct action, rendering them examples 
if virtue to others and of happiness within them- 
selves. 
These are the objects of that higher grade of educa- 
. the benefits and blessings of which the legislature 

propose to provide for the good and ornament 
the gratification and happiness of 
fellow-citizens, of the parent especially, and his 


their country, 
zeny, on whieh all his affections are concentrated. 
ication generates habits of application, of order, 
the love of virtue; and controls, by the force of 
it, any innate obliquities in our moral organiza- 

We should be far, too, from the discouraging 
suasion that man is fixed by the law of his nature, 
given point; that his improvement is a chimera, 
the hope delusive of rendering ourselves wiser, 


As well 
tree, 


pier, or better than our forefathers were. 
ht it be urged that the wild, uncultivated 
ierto yielding sour and bitter fruit only, can never 
implants a new tree on the savage stock, producing 
it is estimable both in kind and degree. 
yet we know that the grafting 


most 
made to yield better: 
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EDUCATION 


Education, in like manner, engrafts a new man on the 
stock, 
vicious and perverse into qualities of virtue nnd social 


native and improves what in his nature was 


worth. It cannot be but that each generation succeed- 
ing to the knowledge acquired by all those who preceded 
it, adding to it their own acquisition and discoveries, 
and handing the mass down for successive and con- 
stant accumulation, must advance the knowledge and 
well being of mankind, not infinitely, as some have 
said, but indefinitely, and to a term which no one can 
fix and foresee.” 

Let us attempt now to summarize from what has been 
quoted, in order to obtain a more compact statement of 
the philosophy which actuated Jefferson's lifelong ac- 
tivity in behalf of education. 
tion was broad, as is shown by the words “to establish 


His conception of educa- 


an university on a plan so broad and liberal and modern 
as to be worth patronizing with the public support,” 
and again, “eternal hostility against form of 
tyranny over the human mind.” Here the words “every 


form” mean a great deal. This liberality, amounting to 


every 


heresy when it was championed by Jefferson, is well 
shown in the words, “for here we are not afraid to 
follow the truth, wherever it may lead, nor to tolerate 
any error, so long as reason is left free to combat it.” 
So much for the spirit of his philosophy: what of its 
He summarized the objects of primary educa- 
tion as the enabling of a person “in general to observe 
faithfulness all the rela- 
No small con- 


aims ? 
with intelligence and social 
tions under which he shall be placed.” 
ception of immediate benefit to the narrow self, but of 
intelligent and helpful participation in the social whole. 
that of a into 
To prove this we need 


His conception was constant growth 
something higher and _ better. 
only read the words of the report beginning, “Educa- 
tion, in like manner, grafts a new man on the native 
stock, and improves what in his nature was vicious 
and perverse into qualities of virtue and social we ‘h.” 
The words following go on directly to speak of our 
entire social inheritance and its transmission; “handing 
the mass down for successive and constant accumula- 
tion, must advance the knowledge and well being of 
mankind . . . to a term which no one can fix and 
foresee.” Jefferson, then, conceived of 


the broadest sense as the development of the individual 


education in 


through inward freedom into a socialized being, growing 
within himself as he was able to learn the truth of all 
things, and contributing to the good of all in propor- 
tion as he grew within himself. And freedom, in the 
most liberal sense, was the fundamental pre-requisite 
and the essential sine-qua-non of complete self-realiza- 
tion. Here was indeed a philosopher with a vision! 
The ideal set forth was so far- 
reaching in its possibilities, that we have been moving 


broad in scope, so 
toward it these hundred years and are not likely to 
surpass its possibilities for many years to come. 

Let us consider now, as briefly as we may, the de- 
finite means by which Jefferson proposed to put into 
effect his philosophy of education. We must bear con- 
stantly in mind that he regarded public education as the 
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duty of the State. Dr. Lyon G. Tyler, President Emeri- 
tus of William and 
“He believed that while the only safe depository of the 


Mary College, states it as follows: 


ultimate power of society was the people it was essential 
that it should e an educated people.” 
His bills of 1776 and 1779 presented a comprehensive 


plan of public schools, involving the division of the 


entire State into ten districts, and of each county into 
hundreds, each of which was to be five or six miles 
square. The details embraced 
1. An elementary school in the center of each hun 
dred, giving gratis to the children of every citizen 
instruction in reading, writing, common arithmetic 
ind general geography 
2. A college in the center of each district for teach- 
ing two languages, ancient and modern, higher 
arithmetic, geography, and history. This places 
a college ithin a day’s ride of every inhabitant 
of the State, and adds provision for the full 
education the public expense, of select subjects 


from among the children of the poor who shall 


have exhibited at the elementary schools the pro- 


nounced indication of the aptness of judgment 


and correct disposition 


3. A 


which all the 


State, in 
deemed useful 


university near the center of the 


branches of science 
at this day shall be taught in their highest degree. 
This 


Jefferson had outlined a 


1776 


definite in 


that 
which 


brief summury shows as early as 


plan was 
detail, yet broad enough to embrace a complete system 
from the lowest to the highest degree. 
Moreover, it provided for education of 
public expense. The plan was not finally approved 
legislature later. 


of education 
all classes at 
by the until 1819—forty-two years 
Upon its final approval, under date of January 25, 1819, 
still the that set forth by 
Jefferson forty-two Slight 
of detail had occurred, but the essentials of the plan 
were unchanged. In 1818 he friend these 
“A system of general instruction which shall 


the plan was same as 


years earlier. Variations 
wrote to a 
words: 
reach every description of our citizens, from the highest 
to the poorest, as it was the earliest, so will it be the 
latest, of all the public concerns in which I shall permit 
myself to take an interest.” Mr. E. P. Powell, writing 
in the New England Magazine in 1896 (Vol. 14, p. 702) 
thus sums up Jefferson's opinions on public schools: 
“Education was an affair of the State, to be paid for 
and fostered by direct taxation. It left the churches to 
establish and sustain such schools as they chose. Every 
child born into the State was born not only as a citizen, 
with rights and duties as such, but also as a pupil... 
he could not escape his relation to the ballot box, or 
his relation to the schoolhouse.” The education of the 
general public, of the masses, was the foundation of his 


system. Writing to Jos. C. Cabell, in 1815, Jefferson 


said, “were it necessary to give up either the Primaries, 
or the University, I would rather abandon the last, 
because it is safer to have a whole people respectably 
enlightened, than a few in a high state of science and 
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This last is the most danger: 
Truly the fundament.|s 
It would be dt 


the many in ignorance. 
state in which a nation can be.” 
of democracy are to be found here! 
ficult to find a more forcible statement of the essentia 
the general « 


interdependence of democracy and 


fusion of knowledge. We must notice one more ex® 
pression of the same thought by Jefferson when, 
WwW. 1. 


“a popular government without information, 


writing to Dr. Barry, of Kentucky, in 1822, hx 
said, 
the means of acquiring it, is but a prologue to a fare: 
or a tragedy, or perhaps both. Knowledge will fore, 
govern ignorance.” 

Jefferson’s passion for liberty found full expressi 
in his organization of the university. That organi 
tion included the following as cardinal principles: 


1. Freedom of teaching in independent electi 
each professor was the absolute judge 


methods of instruction in his 


schools 
of text-books and 


own department. 


2. Freedom of study. The student selected his o 
“tickets” by the exercise of free choice. Regul: 
tions were very liberal as to combinations of su 
jects selected for degrees. 

3. The honor system, which freed students from e. 


and forced them to «: 


pend upon their own moral standards of gent 


ternal choices of action 
manly conduct. 

4. Proiiciency in examinations, not class attendan 
nor time spent, nor daily quizzes, nor degrees 
tained elsewhere, brought degrees at Jefferso: 
University. 

5. No gradation of degrees—all were “cum lauds 
or otherwise not conferred. Required pass mar! 

75 to 82 per cent. 

6. No honorary degrees—Virginia has never yet co: 

ferred No favors sought. 

Degrees to bear English rather than Latin names 

Master of Arts, rather than Artium Magister, et 

8. No compulsory attendance upon religious exe: 
cises at chapel or elsewhere. Widest range « 
denominational conduct of chapel exercises. 


one. 


“SI 


In an article entitled “The University of Virginia, 
Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie wrote these words, “It fu 
filled Jefferson’s noble conception of the place of 
university in a democratic society. It was our first re 
university. It was literally Jefferson’s creation. It 
the most democratic of American colleges in its o1 
ganization.” Schouler, in his life of Jefferson, say 
“Vicissitudes shared by Virginia herself have kept th 
institution, perhaps, from making its impression fe 
throughout the Union; but the oldest and richest <« 
America’s institutions have, in later times, enlarged, or 
after another, their spheres of activities upon a simili 
model. All the strong ideas which Jefferson’s Unive 
sity put in force for the first time upon American so: 
remain to this day as the founder fixed them—the dis 
trict schools in which one may specialize his know! 
edge; the substitution of electives for the routine ¢ 
a curriculum; the honor system of discipline amon 
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ents, which sets them to influencing one another 
makes a law of liberty; and finally, an even balance 
een all religious and political sects and _ parties. 
iatters of the higher education, Jefferson, as a close 
ent of comparative systems and an adapter to the 
rican age, was much further in advance of his time 
in politics; and hence his fame in that respect 
come less rapidly, but it will come at last.” In the 
orld’s Work” of July, 1921, occurs the following 
age, which we quote as evidence of how well Jef- 
mn’s plan of Education, or that phase of it em- 
ied in the University, has functioned to fulfill his 
ssophy of education for social service in the broad- 
sense: “One of the proudest boasts of this historic 
titution is that more than half of the 22,600 students 
passed through its halls have gone into public 
ice.” Could the founder have foreseen this record 
service, he would surely have had -his reward. 
Ve must forego temptation to follow further. It 
uld be interesting indeed to trace the influence of the 
ge of Monticello” upon our public and private in- 
tutions of learning in America. But any such effort 
uld carry us far beyond the scope of this paper. 
have found that Jefferson’s lifelong devotion was 
the cause of freedom, that he was untiring in the 
rsuit of his vision even unto the end, that he was 
dreamer whose dreams came true, and that at the 
se of a long life rich in service he could well have 
|, with the apostle Paul, “I have finished my course, 
ave fought a good fight, I have kept the faith.” 
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Reviews Educational 


Books 


he Beacon is the attractive, bi-weekly publication 
the students of the Newport News High School. 
Scheme for Evaluating the Recitation” is the title of 
iseful four-page bulletin by F. B. Fitzpatrick, profes- 
of education at the Radford State Normal School, 
rich is free to Virginia teachers. This scheme pro- 
for evaluating the work of the teacher under 
The plan 


ies 
enty heads, fully explained in the bulletin. 
simple and promising. 

Several hundred thousand copies of the little bulletin, 
Vill It Pay Me to Go to High School,” have been 
tributed at cost by Thos. FE. Sanders, Racine, Wis- 
nsin. Pupils and parents should read it. 

’r. J. J. Tigert, United States Commissioner of 
ucation, has written a bulletin on “The Teaching of 
vics,” a most timely subject. This may be had free 
m the United States Bureau of Education, Wash- 


ston, D. C. 

rhe Boys’ Appeal is the monthly periodical of the 
dustrial School and Farm for Mountain Children and 
mmeless Boys, Inc., Covington, Virginia. 

The Federal Board for Vocational Education, Wash- 
D. C., has issued “A Unit Course in Swine 


gton, 


Bulletins 


Periodicals 


Husbandry,” a bulletin of forty-six pages. 

The July-August “Alumni Bulletin of the University 
of Virginia” is a Centennial Number, containing ad- 
dresses made in June at the University. 

The second number (October) of the new Journal 
of Educational Method, 506 West Sixty-ninth Street, 
Chicago, Ill., is packed full of constructive contribu- 
tions. This promises to be one of our best profes- 
sional journals. 

With 70 per cent of Virginia rural in population our 
teachers and school officials will be interested in the new 
monthly publication which was launched in September, 
The Journal of Rural Education, Aberdeen, South 
Dakota. This is the official periodical of the Depart- 
ment of Rural Education of the N. E. A. Besides 
news, notes, and editorials, the first number contains 
six leading articles dealing with rural supervision, school 
administration and community organization. The price 
is $3.00 a yeaf, ten issues. 

“The Home Project, Its Use in Home-making Educa- 
tion,” was issued in October as Bulletin No. 71 by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education, Washington, 


D. C.; 76 pages. 
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f Certain Standard Tests in 
Spelling, Writing, Reading, and Arithmetic” by John L. 


“The Administration ¢ 


Manahan, Dean, Department of Education, University 


of Virginia, adapts the tests chosen to our seven-grade 
elementary school system and gives details for their 
administration. Price, 10 cents. 

The Tattler is the breezy weekly published by the 
Athletic Association of the Oxford (N. C.) High School 
of which W. \W 
is well known in Virginia as a former principal of the 
Clarksville High School 


Barnhart is principal. Mr. Barnhart 


Teachers and others carrying on nutrition work may 


obtain a new set of eight charts on food selection and 
meal planning prepared by the Office of Home Econo- 
mics of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
They constitute a comprehensive and useful guide to a 
wise, correct diet. 
These charts should be found useful in connection 
with dietetic courses in colleges, high schools or hos 
pitals, in women’s clubs, parent-teacher associations, or 
wherever a thoughtful study of nutrition is being made 
The charts are clearly printed on heavy paper 24 by 18 
inches in size, and the series of eight can be obtained 


by sending 50 cents in cash or money order (no 


stamps) to the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. | 


ly 


Two exceedingly useful publications have just come 


to our notice, Le Petit Journal and El Eco, for French 
and Spanish classes, respectively, in high schools and 
colleges. Both papers are issued twice a month by 
Doubleday, Page & Co., and are made up of interest- 
ing, well graded selections reprinted from the current 
press, newspaper and magazine, of France, Spain, and 
Spanish America. These two papers will do much to 
stimulate interest and to afford instruction in modern 
french and Spanish vocabulary and idiom. 

The report of the Co-Operative Education Associa- 
tion, Richmond, Va., for 1921 is now available upon 


request. 

The proceedings of the Rural Life Conference, called 
by Governor Westmoreland Davis last spring in Rich- 
mond, are now available in a bulletin published by the 
Bureau of Extension, University of Virginia, of which 
Dean Charles G. Maphis is Director. This is a valu- 
able document 
MoperN Times AND THE LivinG Past, Part Two, by 

Henry W. Elson, Litt. D. American Book Company, 

N. Y. 1921. ($1.48, postpaid.) 

Part Two begins with page 317 of the larger work 
which covers the whole sweep of history. The Vir- 
ginia Teachers Reading Course for the present year 
Elson’s history 


lists Part Two as one of its six books. 


is a fascinating narrative, replete with colorful ma- 


terial stimulating to the imagination. Incidents, 
anecdotes, biographical details enrich the weighties his- 
Two begins with the Reformation 
and closes with the immediate present. The Progress 


World War are treated in 


torical facts. Part 


of Democracy and _ the 


twelve chapters 


Elson, Part One and Part Two, may be had boun 
in one or two volumes. The book complete contain: 
727 pages of actual text and is beautifully illustrated 
There are eight full page pictures in color and sixteer 
in sepia; also twenty-three colored maps. The pictures 
are accompanied by brief paragraphs of  descriptio: 
which give them unusual illustrative value and interes; 
The text-book equipment includes Questions and Topic: 
for Review, lists of Dates and Events of special im- 
portance, and provision for Correlative Reading an 
Study. 





BE WISE: STUDY-AT-HOME 


High School, Normal, College, Business and 
Professional Degrees -:- -:- Catalog Free 


Teachers Professional College, Washington, D. C 





TEACHERS Wanted—$95 to $150 Month 


All teachers should try the U. S. Government examinat 
onstantly being held throvghout the entire country. Thous 
ands cf permanent, life, positions are to be filled at from $1,1( 
to $1,800; have short hours and annual vacations, with full 
Those interested should write immediately to Franklin Institute 
Dept. T-253, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing coming ex 
imination dates and places and large descriptive book, sh« 
ing the positions open and giving many sample examinat 
questions, which will be sent free of charge. 

















~ 


The Season of Good Sheer 


can be made a season of usefulness, too, if you 
give gifts from Halls. 





We have fountain pens, eversharp pencils, 
kodaks, brownies and, last but not least, the 
| plan by which you can present a pair of glasses, 
to be exchanged and individually fitted, im- 
mediately after the holidays. 

} 


SASS 


503 E. Franklin St. 
211 E. Broad St. 
RICHMOND, VA. 





| 

| 146 Granby St. 
1 112 W. Plume St. 
| NORFOLK, VA. 
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In the light of the present 


History of Europe—Ancient and Medieval: Robinson and Breasted 
_ History of Europe—Our Own Times: Robinson and Beard 
General History of Europe: Robinson, Breasted, and Smith 


A personally conducted tour through the ages—the story of man from 
yesterday to today—with the emphasis on today. Written by men who have 
done much to further the teaching of the new history in the schools, these books 
stress those important institutions, conditions, and events of the past that have in- 
fluenced the present, and eliminate mimor facts and details. ‘‘Our Own Times” 
covers the last three centuries, half the book being devoted to the past fifty years. 
This with the ““Ancient and Medieval’’ volume, forms an excellent two-year course 
for high schools. “‘A General History of Europe” is a one-year course, devoting a 


quarter of the volume to the last fifty years. 


GINN AND COMPANY :: 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute 


James E. Gregg, Principal . oa Frank K. Rogers, Treasurer 
George P. Phenix, Vice-Principal Hampton, Virginia William H. Scoville, Secretary 


Object—Founded in 1868 by Gen. Samuel C. Armstrong to train selected 
youth who should go out to teach and train their people. The Institute was 
designed to instruct Negro youth in morality, industry, and thrift, as well as in 
earnest and practical Christianity. 


Hampton Today—An industrial village with 900 boarding students; 1,100 
acres; 140 buildings; instruction farm of 835 acres; and 200 teachers and 
workers. Hampton stands for “a sound body, a trained capacity, and an un- 
selfish outlook on life.” Hampton is on the State of Virginia list of approved 
four-year secondary schools. 


Revised Courses—(1) Normal School: Two-year course, based on four-year 
secondary course; (2) Agricultural School: Collegiate course of 3 years (36 
months), based on four-year secondary course; (3) Trade School: Four-year 
course in 1] trades and short course in 3 trades; (4) Business School: Four- 
year course, based on two-year secondary course; (5) Home Economics School: 
Two-year course, based on four-year secondary course; (6) Academic School: 
Four-year secondary course; also preparatory course. 


a 
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DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
Adjustable Window Shades 
Note the Good Points of Our 


DRAPER SHADES 
Reliable 
Adjustable 
Permanent 
Efficient 
Rapid 
Sanitary 
Handy 
Artistic 
Durable 
Essential 
Serviceable 
Please Send Us Your Inquiries 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
2000 West Marshall Street 
RicuHmonp, VA., Distributors 








The WILLIAM 
BYRD PRESS 


Incorporated 


QUALITY PRINT: RS 
AT RIGHT PRICES 








1430-2-4-6 East Franklin Street 








RICHMOND : : VIRGINIA 











Two Problems Confront 
Every Teacher 


First: How to arouse the pupils interest in a 
subject 
Second: How to maintain that interest throughout 


the course ‘ 


WALSH’S BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
By JOHN H. WALSH 
{ssociate Superintendent of Schools, 
New York City 

solves both problems. It creates interest from 
the very beginning because it deals with “real 
life” problems. 

It holds attention throughout the course because 
it presents essentials in such a way that they enter 
into the student’s everyday activities, which enables 





him to readily comprehend the necessity and de- 
sirability of such training. 


Bound in cloth; illustrated; 496 pages........ $1.40 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston 























did a Sufwuntondent 
hey hie 
“WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 





Because this foundation book in the school- 
———————— room performs actual service. 
Successful teachers well know the help this 
“ Supreme Authority ” is in history, geography, 
language, and civic classes, not to mention its 
necessity in work on synonyms, pronunciation, 
new words, etc. It isa universal question answer- 
er, equivalent in type matter to a 15-volume 
encyclopedia, 


— 


400,000 Vocabulary Terms, including hundreds of New 
Words. 30,000 Geographical Subjects. 12,0C0 Biograph- 
ical Entries. 6,000 Illustrations and 

2,700 Pages. z 
Why not suggest to your super- 
intendent that a copy of the New 
International be supplied for 
your schoo! ? 

Write for Specimen Pages of Regular 
and India-Paper Editions, Prices, ete. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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aad , - ss CHARLOTTESVILLE 
University of Virginia, “’Vircinia 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 


The following Departments of study are represented: 


THE COLLEGE 
By virtue of the elective system undegraduates can select any one of a large number of liberal 
four-year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science (Cultural 
or Vocational). 
|—DEPARTMENT OF GRADUATE STUDIES 
‘This Department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the Col- 
lege. The degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master of Science and Doctor of Philosophy. 


\11.—DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING 


Five distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and 
Chemical Engineering and requiring tor their completion four years each. 


|\V.—DEPARTMENT OF LAW 


The course covers three years of study. Entrance requirements include one year of College 
work. The Library facilities are excellent. 


V.—DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE 


The course is a four-year one. The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; 
advantages are given students of this Department usually enjoyed only by internes. 


VI_—DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION e 


Excellent facilities for the professional training for those who expect to teach or to admin- 
ister school affairs. 


VIIL—SUMMER SCHOOL 


The Summer School offers courses for College credit as wel! as for the professional training of 
high school principals, teachers, and schoo] administrators. 


TUITION IN ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS FREE TO VIRGINIANS. Loan Funds available for men 
and women. All other expenses reduced to a minimum. Send for Catalogue. Address THE REGISTRAR 














The College of 
William and Mary 


1693----1921 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Virginia Military 
Institute 


bag conhomte courses leading to the degrees of 


* 
Collegiate A.B d M.A.; well equipped laboratories and 
3 excellent lusseees unexcelled health conditions, historic 


environment and intimate contact with the best ideals 


T. hnical of VIRGINIA. 
ec 9 WILLIAM AND MARY is also the STATE TEACH- 
ERS’ COLLEGE FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
eye Special Teachers’ Training Courses. 
1 itary Course in Home Economics under the Smith-Hughes 
Act, Pre-Medical courses, Pre-Legal courses, Pre- 

Engineering courses. Courses in business administra- 
tion and commerce. Courses for commercial teachers. 


State scholarships for those preparing to be teachers 
and superintendents. 


Loan Fund for Virginia students. 


College of William and Mary 


WILLIAMSBURG, VIRGINIA 


For Information Address 


POST ADJUTANT, V. M. I. 


EXINGTON - - - = VIRGINIA H. L. Brivces, J. A. C. CHANDLER, 
Registrar President 
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STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL FOR 
WOMEN 


Farmville Virginia 
PROFESSIONAL COURSES 
Leading To 


DIPLOMA OR DEGREE 


Prepares teachers for kinder- 
grade. high school, rural school, 
garten, primary, grammar 
an‘ Home Economics work. 


For Catalogue, giving full information as 
to State Scholarships, Expenses, Course, 


etc., address 


THE REGISTRAR 


State Normal School for Women 
Farmville, Virginia 


FREDERICKSBURG 
STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 


Five strong professional courses. 

Splendid elevated location. 

Ample equipment. 

Strong in health and physicial edu- 
cation. 

Four vears B. S. degree courses in 
Commercial Subjects, Music Super- 
vision, Industrial Arts. Two year 
graduates of Normal Schools and two 


graduates given credit on 


year college 
degree. 
High school graduates and holders of 
first grade certificates eligible to enter. 
For literature, write 
A. B. CHANDLER, Jr., President 
FREDERICKSBURG, VIRGINIA 














THE VIRGINIA SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND THE BLIND 


STAUNTON —Established 1839— VIRGINIA 
THE STATE PURIIC SCHOOL for the blind and the 
deaf children of Virginia—an integral part of the State 
Public School System for the training of those children, 
who through deafness or defective vision cannot be 
trained in the regular public schools, 

SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF—For pupils partially or 
totally deaf. 


Regular public school branches, taught orally by trained 
teachers through speech and speech reading: physical 
education and military training. Vocational courses in- 
clude Printing, Shoe Repairing, Carpentering, Cabinet 
Making, Baking, Agriculture, Dairying, Poultry Raising, 
Mechanical Drawing, Sewing, Cooking, Dressmaking. 

SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND—For pupils with defec- 
tive vision or totally blind. 

Regular public scnool branches prescribed by State 
Course of Study—Accredited High School work, Physi- 
cal Education, Music Department providing instruction 
in Vocal, Piano, Pipe Organ and Orchestral Music and 
Chorus Singing. Vocational courses include Piano Tun- 
ing, Broom Making, Mattress Making. Chair Caning, 
Basketry, Sewing, Cooking, Knitting, Crocheting, Poul- 
try Raising 

Faculty of forty trained teachers, 

Pupils from seventy-five counties. 


Situated in Staunton in the beautiful Valley of Vir- * 


ginia. Beautiful lawns, athletic grounds, tiled swim- 
ming pool, gymnasiums. 


_ Board and tuition free to every deaf or blind child 
in Virginia. 


Write for Catalog. 
H. M. McManaway, Superintendent 

















HARRISONBURG 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 


Courses Leading to Professional Diploma: 


Two Year Courses 


For Primary and Kindergarten Teachers. 
For Grammar Grade Teachers. 

For Junior High School Teachers. 

For High School Teachers. 


awh 


Four Year Course 


In Home Economics, under the Smith-Hughes Law, lead 
ing to the B. S. degree in Education. 


Opportunities for students needing financial assistance 
through 


System of student service 
Free State Scholarships 
State Loan Fund 


Only candidates for professional courses admitted. 
Mature student body makes for high professiona! 
standards and splendid school spirit. 


Exceptional practice teaching facilities in both urbar 
and rural schools. 


For Catalogue address 


SAMUEL P. DUKE, President 
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Roosevelt stood for the Square Deal. 
Roosevelt stood for Americanism. 


He stood for the square deal for Jew and 
Gentile, for Protestant and Catholic. 


He stood for Americanism and the 
square deal in our relations with foreign 
nations. 


America and American institutions first— 
but a square deal for all. That was his 
creed. 
Americanism first—a square deal for 
all_—_is the fundamental editorial policy 
which has guided the makers of 


The Encycloped 


AMERICANA 


“Make this the best encyclopedia in 
the English language, but make it 
American from A to Z,”’ was the instruc- 
tion given the editorial staff, when the 
four years work of research, compiling 
and editing was begun. 


The new AMERICANA, the best that Ameri- 
can brains and resources could produce, meets 
every test of an authoritative, up-to-date 
world reference work for American readers. 


More than 2,000 eminent specialists from 
over the world have contributed to this 
American work. British men of learning 
write on British subjects; German scientists 
contribute their special knowledge; Japanese 
politics are discussed by Japanese states- 
men; eminent Catholics cover their church 
history. The world’s storehouses of knowl- 
edge are opened by the men best qualified 


ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA CORPORATION, 
27 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
People’s Gas Building, Chicago, III. 


Please send me free of charge descriptive literature 


Encyclopedia AMERICANA, 


|| The Square Deal 





to present thiem—~end all American subjects 
are covered by Americans—more thoroughly 
than has ever before been done in a great 
work of reference. 

That is why the new AMERICANA numbers 
among its subscribers all the great Univer- 
sities and Public Libraries, many of the lead- 
ing American business institutions, and the 
private libraries of thousands of American 
citizens who realize the value of having con- 
stantly at their service a thoroughly Ameri- 
can encyclopedia of the world’s knowledge. 


Your children need the AMERICANA. 
You will find it invaluable at your 
office. The members of your business 
staff will thank you for placing it at 
their service. 





Without Cost to You 


Let us tell you how you can become the 


owner of this great work of reference 


of the | 
| Cut out this coupon 
seeeeeenens l and mail it today. 


V.J.E.-12-21 
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The Zenith Motion Picture 


Projector 


A Standard Machine—Not a Makeshift 


Uses 110 or 32 Volt Current. Universal Motor. Has Stere- 
opticon attachment and projects standard pictures and slides. 









Sold strictly on its merits. 
RS Each and every machine is honestly built and fully guar- 
; Y anteed. The ZENITH meets every projector requirement 
SF: in the world. 
Mat y A novice can operate it with absolute safety. 
; APPROVED BY 
Pe. The City Electrical Department, Richmond, Va. 
Underwriters Laboratories. 
ENDORSED BY 
ee Board of Education, Raleigh, N. C. 





Bureau of Community Service, Raleigh, N. C. 
Community Recreation Association, Richmond, Va. 


PRICE COMPLETE, $296.00. 
Special Terms to Educational Institutions. 
Write for Catalogue to 


serra, vel aes EDUDATIONAL FILM EXCHANGE. 


OUND 
be URE 





the tater ring ed 
Laboratories of the : 
National Board of Fire DISTRIBUTORS 
Underwriters. Zenith Projectors 
Pathe Educational Film Service 
110 North 7th Street Richmond, Virginia 














FIGHT TO ONE 


Thirteen States Adopted Algebras for Exclusive Use in 
High School 


The 
WELLS AND HART or WELLS 


is used in eight of these states 


No other algebra has more than one such adoption 


Virginia is one of the eight states which have endorsed 
these algebras by exclusive adoption 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 
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The Encyclopedia 


AMERICANA 


New—Up-to-date—Authoritative 


Yale University 
Harvard University 
Princeton University 
University of Pennsylvania 
New York University 
Columbia University 
University of Chicago 
University of Illinois 
University of Nebraska 
Leland Stanford Jr. 
University 
Tulane University 
University of North Caro- 
lina 


University of South Caro- 
lina 

University of Texas 

University of Virginia 

Virginia Military Institute 

Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute 

Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 

Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology 

Mt. Holyoke College 

Vassar College 

Radcliffe College 


NEW in Thirty Volumes 
and Every Volume NEW 
Our Subscribers Include: 


United States 
Academy 

University of Minnesota 

Cornell University 

University of Florida 

Ohio State University 

United States Naval War 
College 

Catholic Univ. of America 

Dartmouth College 

Williams College 

Wellesley College 

Smith College 

McGill University 


Military 


And thousands of other educational institutions throughout the country. 


For Price and Terms, Write— 


ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA CORPORATION 


27 William Street, 


NEW YORK 


Peoples Gas Building, CHICAGO. 














George Peabody College for Teachers 


announces the opening of the regular winter quarter, January 2, 


Nashville, Tennessee 


1922. 


Both graduate and undergraduate students may enter the college at this time. 
Some six weeks courses will start for those who cannot be away from their 


work for a longer time. 
that you are interested in. 


Write now for catalogue and details of any work 














VIRGINIA 
ENGRAVING CO., Ine. 


Photo Engravers 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Special Rates on Work 
for Annuals 


“SAVE SOMETHING” 


Make up your mind to save something this year. We have 
a new and easy plan for saving; you will like it. 4% interest. 
Send for Booklet—*Banking by Mail.” 


Union Bank & Trust Company 


Bowling Green, Va. 
“Capital and Surplus, $120,000.00” 








MANY VACANCIES 
Occur at Christmas Times 


We know where the best are. 
Let us put you in touch with the kind you want. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGFNCY 


Richmond, Va, Columbia, S. C. Chattanooga, Tennessee 
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The Vocabulary of your Spelling Lesson need 
no Longer by a matter of guess work MILTON BRADLEY | 
LIPPINCOTT’S HORN-ASHBAUGH COMPANY | 
SPELLING BOOK | 


Has Solved The Problem Drawing Equipment 


The Horn-Ashbaugh Survey has produced a vocabulary If you are planning to equip your 
aereeed’ ‘Ot Riz. HomRtNE SereRNENS, TANOR 9S 90 schools with Drawing Materials, get | 
t i f 800,000 running words of correspondence, 


hans sate an amount of research and money invest- samples and prices of the BRAD. 
has not heretofore been paralleled in the LEY QUALITY MATERIAL. 


study of a text-book subject. The basic lessons contain 


aon ir mut list of 3,998 words found to be most fre- We are in position to furnish all 
quently used. In addition, the book includes as supple- 2 hs 
entary lessons, 580 additional words which are some- necessary supplies from Primary 
what less freque ntly used, making a total of 4,578 words. Grades to High School. 
N ther speller enables the teacher or pupil to dis- ' ~ 
ting etween words of greater and lesser importance. THE BRADLEY GOODS ARE 
Seti eciiiaiis Wale: Mini Willd i Ghana Wea STANDARD and are in use nearly 
each pupil will eliminate is own errors, everywhere. 
Explicit directions to both teacher and pupil are given, , 
Supplied in parts and complete form as desired. Send for catalogs, prices | 
An examination will convince you of its merits. and samples. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY , 
nights Milton Bradley Company | 
East Washington Square 
PHILADELPHIA Arcu AT 17TH St. :: Pua., Pa. 

















Eclipse School Furniture 


Write for Catalogue Showing Our Complete Line of 
STATIONARY AND ADJUSTABLE DESKS---MOVABLE DESKS 





New Eclipse Sanitary Single Stationary Desk Eclipse Movable Chair Desk 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Che Theodor Kundt; Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


VIRGINIA OFFICE: 110 NORTH 7th STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 
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Get the genuine trade mark “Virgoplate.” 


 VIRGOPLATE There are many imitations, but the genuine Vir- 


ndcgpradeasieed goplate contains a great many special advan- 
BLACKBOARD tages over other so-called composition black- 
— boards. Made in black and green, in standard 
widths and lengths. Best blackboard manufactured. Write for free sample today. 








The very best maps and globes. W. & A. K. Manual Training, Domestic Science and Labora- 
Johnston’s latest publications. A full line Political, tory Furniture and Supplies for course in Physics, 
Medieval and: Modern European History, Ancient Chemistry and Agriculture. Sanitary paper towels 
History, Blackboard Outline. Desk Paper Outline, and janitors’ supplies. Old Dominion Patent Heat- 
and Sanford’s American History Maps. Many other’ ing and Ventilating System. CKaustine Waterless 
different styles. Charts—Primary, High School and Chemical Toilet System and equipment. Wire 
Physiology. Playground equipment, gymnasium window guards and window shades. Iron end audi- 
equipment and athletic goods. Teachers’ supplies, torium chairs, portable and folding chairs in popu- 
pencils and tablets. Kindergarten furniture and lar styles. Church furniture and equipment and 
primary material and supplies. Sunday-school supplies. Grafonolas and pianos. 


Every article for schools and colleges. Write for latest catalogs and 
revised price list. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


2000-12 W. Marswatt St. RICHMOND, VA. Box 1177. 





VIRGINIA STATE TEACHERS READING CIRCLE 























TWO BOOKS OF TIMELY INTEREST 


SILENT READING 
By John A. O'Brien, Ph.D. 


Practical methods of training for rapid and intelligent silent reading are set forth in this 
book. The author demonstrates that it is possible to increase the speed of reading with- 
out impairing comprehension from 25 to 150 per cent. The value of training in silent 
reading is widely recognized. Dr. O’Brien develops in detail the theory and practice of 
effective training in silent reading. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF VILLAGE AND CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS 
By Ross L. Finney and Alfred L. Schafer 


Books on school administration are usually devoted to the problems of the city and 
yet most school administrators have charge of village and rural schools. This book 
aims to aid the principal to administer his school effectively as it is, and to put himself 
and his school in accord with present educational progress. It is broad in its scope, 
interesting in its style, definite and practical in its treatment. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Why Pay the Middleman? 
Why Pay Excessive Freight Rates? 
Buy Direct from Factory. 


Patronize a Southern Industry. 
Prices Delivered Anywhere in Virginia. 


SINGLES DOUBLES 
Nos. ] and Be wcietass hpilotcde aitcie bid $6.75 $9.00 
Oe ee ee ee ae 6.50 8.50 
EE ae ae eee 6.25 8.00 
Fronts and Rears, all sizes.... 6.00 7.50 
Recitation Seats. All sizes. 4, 6 and 8 ft. long, $2 per ft. 
RE ED ora craig cl inietes aes eran ieeae 75¢ each 





Large Stock. Immediate Shipment. 


Write for Our Catalogue of School 


Furniture and Supplies. 


THE SOUTHERN 
DESK COMPANY 


HICKORY, N. C. 

















—The Corley Co.— 


Special Low Terms On 


SCHOOL VICTROLAS 


So that every School may have a Genuine Victrola 


we have made especially easy terms. 


be easily paid by having little socials and entertain- 


ments. 
Send coupon today for our special 


Every School Can Own A 


O Special 
PIANO Saad - on and Prices. 


Terms that can 


offer. 





Our special School ie : ; 
The Corley Co., 
213 E. Broad St., 
Richmond, Va. 


Please send further 


Pianos are the 
most highly  de- 


veloped and_ prae- 


tical pianos for -al off 

. ; special offer on ....... 
School use Send I 

Coupon today for NOMI (oie ananacewees 


our catalog § and 





special offer. 


Address ves a ree ees 


details of your 








The Corley Company 


Richmond, Va. 


213 E. Broad St. 
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